





RASSEGNA DI LIBRI ITALIANI 


ATLANTICA offre ai suoi lettori i sotto elencati nuovi libri italiani, con 


grande risparmio sui prezzi correnti. 
verra accordato ai nostri abbonati. 
dei pil importanti volumi stampati in Italia. 


Un addizionale sconto del 15 per cento 
Ogni mese verra pubblicato un elenco 
Indirizzare le ordinazioni ac- 


compagnate da check 0 money order ad ATLANTICA BOOK SERVICE, 33 


West 70th Street, New York City. 








Arte e Archeologia 


Beccia N. — POLE MICA NUMI- 
SMATICA — ‘Tp. Editrice Pugtie- 
SCiMA SOTO) eck isces cc iierm eleen cated £0.80 

L. Parpagliolo — TOSCANA — Eda. 
Stock, Roma 


Volume facente parte della collezione 
‘hala 


A. Qu.ntavaile — LA PINACOTECA 
DuL MLSEO NAZIONALE DI 
NAPOL! — Lbreria delio Stato, 
J2(51 10%: eee ce ee cn oe $0.50 


(Ctinerari di Musei e monumenti d'I- 


talia). 

Scheiwiller — AMEDEO MODI- 
GLIANI, P.ttore — hd. Hoepii, 
INDIAN OF ssctectrencexoserssaii < Runedicanneer be $1.00 


M. Tibaldi Chiesa — SCHUBERT — 
Ed. Treves, Treccani & Tumminel:i, 
DBA oc teceseieencnnensnrecarcoctsuane 1183.00 
(I Grandi Musicisti Italiani e Stra- 

nieri) 


Filologia e Critica 


A. Aleardi — LE PIU’ BELLE PA- 
GINw — E. Treves, Treccani C 
Tumm-nelli, M-iano 
Contiene i migliori brani delle opere 

dell’ Aleardi scelti e commentali con cura 

e compelenza da G. Citanna. 


M. Apoilonio — LOPEKA DI CAR- 
LO GOLDON:1 — Ed. Aetna, 
Milano 


A. Consiglio — EDOARDO SCAR- 
FOGLIO ELD AL: RI 81 UDI RO- 
MANTICI — Ed. G. Carabba, 
ESEVELCEAITON ss ons caresshaveampuneceoneventaerstaaects? $1.56 


F. Mcroncini — MONALDO LEO- 
PARDI E CARLO ANTICI — 
Stab. Tip. Simboli, Recanati 


S. Pellico — LE MIE PRIGIONI — 
I DOVERI DEGLI UOMINI — 
LA FRANCESCA DA RIMINI — 
Ed. Hoepli, Milano 
Volume con proemio del Senatore F. 

dOvidio, cenni biografici di M. Scherillo 

e note di A, Ottolini. 


F. Sassetti — LETTERE SCELTE— 
Ed. Vallard= Nilay! srsctccsrcrorand $0.30 
Con introduzione e nole di G. Raya. 

V. Titone — CRITICA VECCHIA E 


NUOVA — Ed. La Nave, Fi- 
PEMZ Ou aevsysrsen easter: Soeur ected $1.50 
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Filosojia e Pedagogia 


S. Contri — LA FILOSOFIA SCO- 
LAS1LICA IN EUROPA NELL’O- 
RA PRiLS_NLTE — Ed. Galleri, 
Bologna 


C. Cetti — LA FONTANA MAGi- 


CA — Ed. Bolla, M.i no .......... 280.50 
Analisi e sintesi della morale. 
Hilgher — FILOSOFI =; MORALI- 
STI DEL ’900 — Ed. Bard 
INGIMa.oy eae ee ee $1.223 


Pfister — PHDAGOGIA E PSICC.- 
ANALISI — td. Stock, Roma..$2.00 


Geograjia e Viaggi 


Cecchi E. — IL MESSICO — Ed. 
Treves, Treccani & summa.neili, Mi- 
leas $1.50 


Com'sso G. — CINA - GIAPPONE — 
Ed. Treves, freccani & Tumminelli, 
VIREO! scence act cers Pee. So: $1.50 


M. Janni — IL MARE — Tip. Edi- 
trice Roimiand, IROma .......0isss: $1.80 
Enciclopedia del Turista marittimo in- 

dividuale. 


M. Morexti — FANTASIE OLAN- 
DESI — Ed. Treves, Treccani & 
Tumminelli; Malan: ..icuswierseieaces $2.09 


Letteratura Mistica 
e Storia della Religione 


San Bernzrdo — LA CONSIDERA- 
ZIONE — A cura di O. Malfranchi, 
Pref. da P. Paschini — Ed. Mor- 
celliana 


Sanesi E. — IL CASO SAVONARO- 
LA — Lib. Ed. Fiorentino, Fi- 
renze 
Tl Sanesi pubblica in questo lL bio una 

serie di documenti da lui scoperti che 

servono a lumeggiare il “Ceso Savona- 
rola’, facendoli precedere da una intro- 
duzione e seguire da una conclusione che 
rendono il volume piu’ accessibile a quel- 

li che pur non inleressandosi troppo di 

question: crudite non disdegnano di oc- 

cuparsenc a tempo perso. 


Herwegen — SAN BENEDETTO — 
Montecassino 
Profilo Psicologico. Versione Italiana 
della terza Edizione ltedesra a cura dei 
monact di Montecassino. 





Romanzi e Novellc 


R. Bacchcili — OGGI, DOMANI £ 
MAI — komanzo d. vita contempo- 
ranea — Ed. ‘ireves, Treccani & 
Tumminelii, Miiano 


Borgese Marla — LH MERAVIGLIE 
CRESCONO WN.LL’ORTO — id, 
Treves, ‘ireccan. & ‘Tumm.nelli, Mi- 
lano sf 
I] nbolico titola del volume sta a 

i bene e la felicila’ 

scono accanto a noi inavverlite e 

sono irrimediabtlmente 

i povero orto ci 


é qnifteare che Cre- 
solo 
perduti 


qearding 


quando 
SEMmMOId Ul 

Libro senza artifici: 
za lacrime; 


Pye 
LHCAHTALO COMLIPO= 


ni und bela rarila’ 
Libro di donna. 


vente 


per un 


Malaguzzi D. Bai fi — LA CONTES- 
SA GiOVAN. — Ed. Vannini, 
SECS oe ce aad tv vesvns acters Ee $1.20 


Baldini A. — AMICI ALLO SPIE- 
DO — Ed. Va.l_cch., Firenze....$0.80 
Raccolta di sedici scritti riguardantt il- 

lustri letterati, Il Baldini ha in questo 

volume confermate le suc qualita’ di u- 

rappresentatore potente e de- 

serittore del 1 


morista, 


catissemo, 


R. Calzni — UN CUORE E DUE 
SPAD.. — EJ. ircves, Treccani & 
Tumminetli, Milano: ccicccccce.ss, $1.06 


R. Cartesceili — SORTILEGIO — 
Noveile — Ed. Casa del Libro, 
Roma 


W. S. Cr.mp — IL GRANCHIO — 
iid. Bemporad, F_renze 


D’Ambra L. — IL GUSCIO E IL 
MONDO — Ed. Mondadori, Mi- 
PATVO ie ate eR Minne cede sc wesitota and $1.20 


Romanzo del patriareato e del ritorno 
tia vita rurale. pee, sapienle nellu 
fe aon e negli cffell 


A. De Donato — PRODIGIO — Ed. 
Campitelli, Foligno .........c.c00- $1.20 


U. De Franco — NOVE NOVELLE 
APOPLETTICHE — Ed. Edizio- 
ni, Mundeca, Catania .................... $0.55 


N. De Julio— “VAE SOi1” — (Guaia 


chi e’ solo) — Ed. Arti Graficns 
PSAIAAUAEL, oeyiics-tsenccs waatersomsencedtcan’ $0.80 
Grazia Dcledda — LA VIGNA SUL 


MARE—WNovelle. Ed. Treves, Trec- 
cani & Tumminelli, Milano .... $1.03 
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B. De Maj — MADDALENA — Ed. 
Treves, Treccani & Tumminelli, Mi- 
lano 


E. De Marchi — REDIVIVO — Ed. 


Treves, Treccani & Tumminelli, Mi- 
lano 


A. Falcone — TEMPO DI IERI — 


Ed. Camp'telli, Foligno ............ $0.80 
M. L. Fehr — I TRE MOMENTI — 
Ed. Mondadori, Milano ............ $1.20 
A. Fratelli — CAPOGIRO — Ed. 
Mompiani, Milano ................. __veeee 0.80 
M. Gallian — PUGILATORE DI 


PAESE — Ed. R. Carabba, Lan- 
CLAN Oo eRe Fhe Re LE es $0.80 


A. Massini — ARISTOCRAZIA — 
Romanzo all’Antica — Ed. La Na- 
NASA LENS at 9 V4 oe inl ie et Ue an eee $1.40 


Monelli Paolo — L’ALFABETO DI 
BERNARDO PRISCO — Ed. Tre- 
ves, Treccani & Tumminelli, Mila- 

LOM Reem Sete sagt ey teen eah eae $1.20 
Raccolta di pagine e articoli da lui 

scritti, dedicate ad argomenti assai diver- 

si che, nate da un estro felice, sono sta- 


te ora tirate a pulimento con ogni ac- 
cortez2a, 


Moretti M. LE SORPRESE DEL 
BUON DIO — Ed. Mondadori, Mi- 
lano 


Mura — L’,AMORE NON HA FRED- 
DO — Romanzo — Ed. Sonzogno, 
WINE CaVoy eye Bos pakane tery neh een Rene ee $1.00 


Musatti — SINFONIA INCOMPIU- 
TA — Ed. La Prora, Milano....$.80 
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Panzini A. — LA SVENTURATA 
IRMINDA — Ed. Mondadori, Mi- 
lano 
Romanzo di una terra, di una gente, 

di un ceppo. Primo di altri volumi che 

seguiranno per completare la storia del- 

la famiglia Rupe. 

Con questo libro doloroso senza fiac- 
chezza, amero senza disperazione, forte 
senza tracotanza, il Repaci ha ancora 
confermata le sue qualita’ di scrittore. 


G. Rochira — LODOLINO — Ro- 
manzo — Ed. Sapientia, Roma....$1.20 


Sajani G. — SUA ECCELLENZA IL 
CANTASTORIE — Ed. G. Carab- 
avsWanciahow. ne nvcceccccreeas! $.80 
Polemista spightato ed osservatore acu- 

lo il Sajani ha saputo scrivere wn libro 

bello e interessante su un tema che po- 
teva facilmente trascinarlo a prolissita’ 
pensantt. 


Salvatori M. — L’AQUILA FERITA 
—Romanzo — Ed. Impresa Edito- 
ialemtalian teak aoe eee ee $.60 


Terra D.— PROFONDA NOTTE — 


Romanzo — Ed. Carabba, Lan- 
CIATION cassie esate SR a Sa Reeder $.80 
Urbani G. — IL GUSTO DELLA VI- 
TA — Ed. Sapientia, Roma ............ $.80 


Il nuovo romanzo di Giuseppe Urbani 
si riallaccia alla sua opera precedente, e 
ancora egli affronta animosamente il 
problema del bene e del male. 


Scienze Economiche 
Politiche e Sociali 


Acerbo G. — LA COOPERAZIONE 
AGRARIA IN ITALIA — Con noti- 
ze sommarie per gli altri paesi. — 
Ed. Fed. Ital. Cons. Agr. Piacen- 
Zoicot ore He cerca t en erakess 
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Keynes, J. M. — TRATTATO DEL- 
LA MONETA — Ed. Treves, Trec- 
cani & Tumminelli, Milano........ $4.00 


Storia e Biografia 


Carotenuto Silvestro — HERCULA-~ 
NEUM — Ed. Elpis, Napoli....$1.00 


Questo lavoro di Carotenuto sulla pic~ 
cola ed aristocratica cittadina Romana, 
preciso e moderno e con aperta tendenza 
divulgatrice risponde alla nostra ansia dt 
rivivere la vita d’una civilta’ lontana. 


Campbell G. — LE NAVI MISTERO 
— Ed. La nuova Italia, Firenze $1.20 


Libro di Guerra in cui il Campbell, 
Ammiraglio inglese ci racconta le vicen« 
de avventurose fatte di eroismo, di bra- 
vura e di sacrificio, durate per due anni, 
durante la guerra mondiale. 


Brigante Colonna — PORPORATI E 
ARTISTI NELLA ROMA DEL 
’700 — Libr. di Scienze e lettere, 
Rema 


Cazzaniga R. — IL DRAMMA DI 
VINCENNES — (L’Uccisione del 
Duca d’Enghien) — Ed. N. E. M. 
iio, Hubei zeus actec-<ceeee tenes: $.80 


Duruy V. — STORIA DI ROMA 
DAI TEMPI PIU’ REMOTI FI- 
NO ALL’INVASIONE DEI BAR- 
BARI — Ed. S. T. E. N. — To- 
PAN OM oleate ee eee Oe gatas $4.50 


Edizione curata ed illustrata nelle per- 
sone, nei luoght e nei monumenti da E 
Pais con la collaborazione di M, T. Po- 
lidori. 
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Gentlemen: 


PLEASE ENTER MY SUBSCRIPTION TO YOUR MAGAZINE 


/ T AM ENCLOSING $3.50. 
SEND ME BILL. 


FOR ONE YEAR 


YOU WON’T WANT TO MISS FUTURE ISSUES OF ATLANTICA 


When you know that among the many articles scheduled for coming issues are the following: 


ANTONIO MEUCCI: INVENTOR OF THE TELEPHONE. This article, 
by Dr. Francesco Moncada of Columbia University, tells you the facts about 
Meucci’s priority over Bell. 

BRIGADIER-GENERAL LUIGI PALM. 
100th anniversary of the birth of this stalwart soldier, archacologist, author, 
and for many years a director of the Metropolitat Museum of Art in New 
York. His life is recounted in this article by Edoardo Marolla. 

MUSIC AND SONG IN THE.'DIVINE COMEDY. By Prof. A. Arbib-Costa. 
What the author calls gleanings of beauties, hidden meanings, allegories and 
other things contained in the Divine Comedy. 

SEEING OURSELVES AS OTHERS SEE US. 
brought up in Italy”, 


4 DI CESNOLA. This year is the 


A “50% American, born and 
Miss Alice Seelye Rossi, the author of this article, 
tells you how America looks from the other side. 
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THE HUMAN PROBLEM. 


HE fervent plea for interna- 

tional cooperation in combat- 

ing the depression made to 
the Italian Senate not long ago by 
Dino Grandi is so eloquent that 
passages from it must needs be 
reproduced: 

“Can we close our eyes to the 
fact that hundreds of millions or 
men throughout the whole world 
feel that their peace, their work 
aud their daily bread depend on 
the solution of a few fundamental 
problems?” he asked, 

Everywhere, he declared, the 
progress of the world appears to 
be impeded by technicalities of 
one kind or another. 

“It is true,” he went on, “that 
a technical juridical problem of 
disarmament exists, just as tech- 
nical juridical problems of repara- 
tions and treaties exist. But above 
all the human problem exists. To 
deny human reality for technicai 
or juridical formulae is to deny 
history. Sacrifices on the part of 
all are required if the exigencies 
of reality are to be met. We must 
all set examples. Only thus can 
the present crisis of confidence pe 
solved,” 

Turning to the disarmament 
conference, the slow progress of 
which he criticized, he indicated 
that not all the countries parti- 
cipating are putting as much good 
will as they might into the solu- 
tion of its problems, and added: 

“It is clear that all nations 
must stand their share of sacrifice, 
not only in the categories of arms 
in which they are weak but in all 
categories, without distinction.” 


A CITY MANAGER? 


ITH the tremendous pu- 

blicity recently accorded 

not long ago to the revela- 
tions made by the Hofstadter 
Committee investigating munici- 
pal graft and corruption, espec- 
ially following the Seabury-Wal- 
ker climax, quite a few are the 
people and the organs that have 
been toying with the idea of a 
City Manager for New York. Dis- 
cussion and debate on the subject 


have been heightened since it was 
hinted by Judge Seabury that it 
might have a place in his final 
report. 

Though the City Manager plan 


of municipal government has its~ 


advantages, it is far from the 
truth to say that, ipso facto, it will 
be an improvement over the 
Mayor-Board of Aldermen system 
that New York has been using so 
long. In the cities in which a City 
Manager operates, he is respons- 
ible to an elected council. On the 
character and composition of the 
council depends the success of the 
plan. 

But after all, even under the 


present system, if “tin boxes”,- 


“vaults”, and “safes” were not so 
frequently used by those in muni- 
cipal office, there would be no 
need of changing. What neeas 
to be changed, it is clear, are not 
methods, but men. 





Hot Spot 


—From the Columbus Dispatcir 


HOPEFUL STATISTICS 


IGURES on unemployment in 
Italy for recent months have 
been quite hopeful. During 

March, for example, the reduction 
in unemployment amounted to 
95,000., bringing the total to 
1.053,000 (826,000 men and 227,- 
000 women). The month of A- 
pril saw a further reduction in the 
unemployed ranks of 53,000, 
bringing the total to about an 
even million. 
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Consider how excellent is the 
showing for Italy compared with 
Great Britain and Germany, if we 
take the ratio of unemployment to 
population. As the “New York 
Times” pointed out editorially, 
“with a population only ten per 
cent smaller than that of Great 
Britain, unemployment in Italy 
would be less than half the Brit- 
ish. The population of Italy is 
two-thirds that of Germany, but 
unemployment would be only one- 
fifth as large.’ 

We wonder how much of this 
favorable outlook must ‘be due to 
fact that the Italian Government 
is spending $300,000,000 a year on 
public improvements to develop 
Italy and fight the depression at 
the same time. In nine years of 
the present regime, nearly half as 
much has been thus spent as by 
previous governments in sixty 
years. 


THE POPE’S ENCYCLICAL 


AST month Pope Pius XI is- 
sued an encyclical letter “on 
offering prayer and expiation 

to the Sacred Heart of Jesus in 
the present distress of the human 
race.” Blaming the plight of the 
world on its greed for material 
things, with scant regard at the 
same time for spiritual values, the 
Pope, who celebrated his 75th 
birthday on May 30th, said ia 
part: 

“The peoples are called upon to 
make up their minds to a definite 
choice. Either they will be con- 
verted, humble and repentent, to 
the Lord and Father of Mercies, 
or they will abandon themselves 
to what little remains of happiness 
on earth, to the mercy of the en- 
emy of God, to the spirit of ven- 
geance and destruction. Nothing 
remains for us save to invite this 
poor world, that has shed so much 
blood, has dug so many graves, 
has destroyed so many works, has 
deprived so many men of bread 
and labor—nothing remains for 
us, we say, but to invite it in the 
loving words of the sacred liturgy : 
‘Be thou converted to the Lord 
thy God.” 


———— 


ee ee 


A DISTINGUISHED 
ITALO-CUBAN 


DISTINGUISHED career 
was ‘recognized last month 
when Oreste Ferrara, former 
Cuban Ambassador to the United 
States, was appointed Cuban Min- 
ister ior Foreign Affairs. This 
position is important in that it 
is, according to the Cuban Consti- 
tution, second to that of the Pres- 
idency. It also specifies that in 
the event of a vacancy in the lat- 
ter position, it shall be occupied 
temporarily by the Foreign Min- 
ister. \Ve must remember, too, 
that for a long time observers 
have predicted the imminent re- 
signation of President Machado. 
Not generally known is the fact 
that Oreste Ferrara is Italian, 
having been born in Naples. He 
came to Cuba as a youth and 
fought for her liberty, following 
which he was ‘successively law- 
yer, journalist and statesman. He 
is reputed to be wealthy. 
mong the various others posts 
he has held, there is that of Pres- 
ident of the Parliament, Minister 
to Japan, member of the League 
i Nations Council, Vice-Pres- 
ident of the Pan-American Unios, 
and, recently, Cuba’s delegate ts 
the disarmament conference. 


NO BREADLINES 


ACK from a recent trip to 
Italy, Miss Lillian D. Wald, 
director of the Henry Street 

Settlement in New York, had the 
following to say about conditions 
as compared with those there: 

“It's impossible to make any 
comparison between the misery 
that grips the American people, 
particularly those in New York, 
and the depression prevalent in 
Italy. In the great Italian cities 
there exist, it is true, kitchens for 
the poor (“cucine economiche”), 
but it is very difficult to see the 
unedifying spectacle of our bread- 
lines.” 


435 MILES PER HOUR 


5 pe fastest speed ever at- 
tained by a human being is 

435 miles an hour, This was 
reached last month when Lieu- 
tenant Neri of the Italian Air 
Force hurtled through space in his 
Macchi 72, with its two Fiat mo- 
tors capable of developing a total 
of 3000 horsepower, over Lake 
Garda in Italy. In this attempt 
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to break the record of 407.5 miles 
an hour set by the Briton, Lieu- 
tenant Stainforth, at the Schnei- 
der Cup races recently, the Italian 
aviator had the wind at his back 
part of the time, and for this 
reason the record has not been ac- 
cepted officially. 

Nevertheless, 435 miles an hour 
is a vertiginous speed, and the 
thought comes to mind that at 
that rate, Italy is only nine hours 
away from New York. 








The Boy Stood on the Railroad Track. 


—lIrom the New York Times 


NO DROP IN EXPORTS 


ITH the value of Americau 
exports reduced in recent 
lean years to about half of 

what it once was (although the 
reduction in quantity is not as 
drastic), it is refresning to dis- 
cover that in Italy the total vel- 
ume of exports has been practi- 
cally unaffected by the world- 
wide depression. This informa- 
tion was made public recently 
when Deputy Guido Jung, presi- 
dent of the Italian National In- 
stitute of Exportation, speaking at 
its annual meeting, pointed out 
that the value of Italian exports 
in 1931 compared to 1930 de- 
creased only 15.8 per cent. The 
average of wholesale prices at the 
same time decreased almost 19 per 
cent ,whence it is deduced that 
the volume of exports certainly 
held its own and probably increas- 
ed slightly. 


YOUNGEST ITALIAN 
EDITOR 


HEN Arnaldo Mussolini 
died last December, people 
wondered who would suc- 

ceed him as editor of the “Popoio 
(italia” cf Milan, the organ 
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founded by Benito Mussolini in 
1915 and entrusted in the hands oi 
his brother Arnaldo since the days 
of the March on Rome. 

It has now been announced 
that Vito Mussolini, the 20-year- 
old son of Arnaldo and the ne- 
phew of the Italian Premier, has 
been appointed to the editorship 
of what has now become the or- 
ficial organ of Fascism in Italy. 
He is the younger of two sons, 
and it was the death of his brother 
Alessandro last year that hastened 
the death of his illustrious father. 

Italian newspapers, in com- 
menting on the oppointment, are 
glad to know that the direction of 
the Milan daily will be still in the 
hands of the Mussolinis, and con- 
tinue the family tradition. They 
also point out that he is the 


youngest editor in Italy. 


A TRIUMPH FOR 
ITALIAN LABOR 


HE feeling that a delegate re- 
HE presenting the Fascist Labor 

Syndicate was being unjustly 
excluded from his proper place ia 
the International Labor Confer- 
ence at Geneva is now a thing ot 
the past. Fascists hail triumph- 
antly the acceptance by the con- 
ference of a change en procedure 
which would prohibit the exclu- 
sions of delegates from important 
commissions. 

The conference recently voted 
on the question, casting 89 of 13% 
votes to amend the rules and thus 
prevent ostracism. Most of the 
credit should go to Senator de M1- 
chelis, chairman of the delegation, 
who worked tirelessly to bring 
about the change. His speech, in 
which he said that Fascism, by 
placing the organization’s em- 
ployees and employers on an iden- 
tical legal footing, actually had 
given labor more valuable liberty 
than was enjoyed in other coun- 
tries, did a great deal towards 
winning to his side a number of 
the voters. 

The majority of the delegates 
favored the Italian stand towards 
the amendment, the principal op- 
position coming from the labor 
delegates of France, Belgium and 
Jugoslavia. These delegates took 
the position that the lack of liberty 
enjoyed by Fascist syndicates was 
based on the fact that the only 
organizations of labor permitted 
in this country were those within 
the Fascist corporative state. 


Cortesi. — The New York Times 
Magazine, May 29, 1932. 


“In carrying on the duties of his great 


THINGS ITALIAN IN AMERICAN PERIODICALS 
office he displays the strength and men- 


A Bibliography tal vigor of a much younger man.” 


The ever-increasing interest in Italian affairs and civiliza- ay [rALIAN LETTER. 
tion prompts Atlantica to begin, with this issue, a bibliography 
of articles appearing in American periodicals concerning Italy 
and things Italian, past and present, as an added service to 
our readers. 


—. By 
Harold Franklin. — Opinion, May 
9, 1932. 

“On October 30, 1930, the government 
seal was set on the Nuova Legge sulle 

Comunita Israelitiche Italiane, which, 


MUSSOLINI AND THE ROMAN 
EMPIRE. — By Kenneth Scott. — 
The Classical Journal, June, 1932. 
“The leader of Fascist: Italy has 

found a parallel for our own times, in 

the Italy of Augustus and of the Em- 

pire, and his deeds and words are a 

proof of his reading of Roman. history 

and drawing of parallels. Symbols of 
the past and its significance for modern 

Italy are everywhere in Italian life to- 

day.” 


THE EVOLUTION OF FASCIST 
ECONOMIC PRACTICE AND 
THEORY, 1926-1930. — By She- 
pard B. Clough. — Harvard Busi- 
ness Review, April, 1932. 

“The Fascist State puts its trust in 
private initiative and private capitalism, 
both of which are, however, to be sub- 
ject to the control of the State. This 
‘control’ will consist of regulating present 
affairs and of planning future develop- 
ments in the interest of the nation.” 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF DIC- 
TATORSHIP. — By Frankwood E. 
Williams. — Survey, May. 1932. 

The folluvving excerpts from Dr. Wil- 
liams’ article show how he has failed to 
grasp the real meaning of Fascism. 

“(In Ttaly) there is no essential change 
un social ideology, in the psychology of 
the people; no new psychological outlets, 
no fundamental redirection of energy.” 

“The Italian dictatorship is economic 
and its results are economic. It has no 
psychological or spiritual values that are 
significant.” 


MUSSOLINI’S SHIPS. — Fortune, 
May, 1932. 


“Tl Duce gathers a Roman fleet, sends 
two ‘greatest’ liners to sea as symbols 


‘of Fascist warfare with Depression. Knots 


nautical, financial, marital, and royal.” 


ROME. — By “Sauvage”. — Theo- 
sophical Quarteriy, April, 1932. 
“Rome gives one, as few other places, 

the sense of the oneness of Time—Time 

as a crystal globe in which we all live.... 

It gives one the feeling of responsibility 

toward the past and towards the future, 

both ever present in our little hour.” 


CRBs ASE EAUN af ER ACTaw Es. ely 
Stark Young. — Th: New Republic, 
May 4, 1932. 

A review of Joseph Spencer Ken- 
nard’s two volume book: “The Italian 
Theatre.” 

“In Italy you are confronted with a 
theatre that has brought more to the 
theatre art than all other countries com- 
bined have done. The Roman survivals 
both in the popular form forms like the 
Commedia dell’Arte and in the Renais- 


sance Classical influences, come to the 
rest of Europe through Italy, as do ope- 
ra, pantomime, acting, dancing, music. 
decor and the very place itself, the build- 
ing where the performance takes place.” 


ITALIAN RENAISSANCE STU- 
DIES IN 1931. — By Walter L. 
Bullock. — Studies in Philology, 
April, 1932. 

Twenty-one pages devoted to the 
bibliography of books and articles pub- 
lished in all languages in 1931, dealing 
with Italian influence throughout the 
Renaissance. 


SOME IMPRESSIONS OF ROME.. 


— By Seldon Peabody Delaney. — 

The Catholic World, May, 1932: 

“Rome is becoming rapidly transfor- 
med into a modern metropolis .., viewed 
externally, Rome is, physically and mor- 


ally, one of the cleanest of the capitals - 


of Europe. It is a refreshing experience 
to live under a government that really 
governs.” 


COMEDY IN ANCIENT ROME. -— 
By Edith Hamilton. — Theatre Arts 
Monthly, May, 1932. 

“A Roman comedy 200 B. C.; a 
Broadway musical comedy 1932 A. D— 
the gulf between can be passed without 
exertion. Save in respect of time only, 
it is neither wide nor deep.” 


ANTONY’S LEGIONS. — By W. W. 
Tarn. — The Classical Quarterly, 
Apr 1, 1932. 

The author tries to ascertain whether 
in the Actium campaign Anthony really 
had only a small proportion of Italian 
legionnaires sometimes assigned to him 
and reaches the conclusion that in the 
Actium campaign the legionnaires of An- 
tony’s army in Greece were all Italians 
and almost certainly all seasoned Italian 
troops. 


ALFIERI AND AMERICA. — By 
Cher'es R. D. Miller. — Philological 
Quarter'y, April, 1932. 

Many are the references to and praises 
pf America and Americans in Alfieri’s 
works, which Prof. Miller of Harvard 
mentions in this article. 


PASQUALE DE’ VIRGILI AND 
L’,AMERICANO. — By Charles R. 
D. Milter. — The Romanic Review, 
Jan.-Mar. 1932 
“Pasquale De’ Virgili (1812-1876) was 

in his own day among the best known 

of the extreme Romanticists in Italy. 

In his “poemetto” he tells a story of 

the American Revolution.” 


POPE Rls (Agr Joe. Sri @sek: 
AND LEADER. — By Arnaldo 
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as the author explains, rs ‘a laudable at- 
fempt on the part of the Fascist gov- 
ernment to satisfy Jewish needs as seen 
by the Jews themselves,” 


COUNTRY LIFE IN ITALY. — By 
Kenneth Roberts. — The Saturday 
Evening Post, May 7, 1932. 

A very interesting account of the au~ 
thor’s sojourn in Italy, 


THE, “PUBLIC. FINANCES: “OFF 
ROME, 200-157 B. C. — By Frank 
Tenney. — The American Journal of 
Philology, Jan.-Mar. 1932. 


[RAE CAN at Ne LUE NCE ON 
FRENCH ART. — By Edward Mc- 
Curdy. — The Quarterly Review, 
April, 1932. 


VILLAS IN TUSCANY. — By Er- 
nest de Weerth. — Town and Coun- 
try, May, 1932. 


THE LEADERSHIP OF ITALY. — 
Commerc’al and Financial Chron- 
icle, April 14, 1932. 


PIUS. XI: A MODERN POPE. -— 
By P. W. Wilson. — Current His- 
tory, May, 1932. 


POISON AND POISONING 
AMONG THE ROMANS. — By 
David B. Kaufman.—Classical Philo- 
logy, April, 1932. 


VIRGIL’S BIRTHPLACE RE-VIS~ 
ITED. — By E. K. Rand — The 
Classical Quarterly, Jan.-April 1932. 


ECHOES OF THE ITALIAN RI- 
SORGIMENTO IN CONTEM- 
PORANEOUS AMERICAN 
WRITERS. — By Roy Merel Pe- 
terson. — “PMLA” (Publications of 
The Modern Language Association 
cf America), March, 1932. 


Tike OLDiSa BANK “IN PEs 
WORLD: — The story of the 
Banco di Napoli. founded in 1539, — 
The Bankers Magazine, May, 1932. 


AMALFI DIGS OUT ITS PAST. — 
Ita’y America Society Bulletin, May, 
1932. 


A JUNIOR, COLLEGE: Ii ALTAN 
COURSE. — By Josephine L. In- 
dovina. — Italica, June, 1932. 


Tite REViIVAIS (OF “GhRAMIG 
ART IN ITALY. — Italy America 
Society Bulletin, May, 1932. 


ALDO PALAZZESCHI. —-By Peter 
M. Riccio. — Casa Italiana, May, 
1932. 
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The Cover This Month 


Represents the exterior of the Basi- 
lica of Saint Anthony of Padua, com- 
monly called “Il Santo”. It is one 
of the most celebrated churches in 
Italy, its construction having been be- 
gun in 1232 and finished in 1307, 

The six hemispherical domes in the 
Byzantine manner, the cone of the 
central cupola, the turrets, and the two 
minaret-like campaniles, give a curious- 
ly fantastic appearance to the church. 

In the lunette of the principal door- 
way in the somewhat meagre facade 
are SS. Anthony and Bernard adoring 
the Monogram of Christ, by Man- 
tegna. The imterior of the church, 
Gothic in its details, is Byzantine in 
general inspiration and plan. Magni- 
ficent, and world-famous, is the High 
Altar done by Donatello (1443-1450) 
and restored and rearranged in 1895. 

Among the other important works 
of art contained in the basilica are a 
Madonna by Stefano da Ferrara, the 
Angels by Lippo Lippi, the Monu- 
ment to Alessandro Contarini by Sam- 
micheli, and a portrait of Saint An- 
thony that is attributed to Giotto. 





La Nostra Copertina 


Rappresenta l’esterno della Basilica 
di Sant’Antonio di Padova, usualmen- 
te chiamato “il Santo”, Essa é una 
delle pit celebri chiese d’Italia: la sua 
costruzione fu cominciata nel 1232 e 
finita nel 1307. 

Le sei cupole alla maniera Bizantina, 
il cono della cupola centrale, le torret- 
te ed i campanili che assomigliano a 
minareti, danno alla basilica un inu- 
suale e fantastico aspetto. 

Nella lunetta che sormonta la porta 
principale furono, dal Mantegna (1452) 
rappresentati S. Antonio e S. Bernar- 
do in adorazione del monogramma di 
Cristo. L’interno della chiesa, Gotico 
nei dettagli, é Bizantino nell’ispirazione 
generale. Magnifico e universalmente 
noto é l’altare maggiore di Donatello 
(1443-50), restaurato nel 1895. 

Fra le altre maggiori opere del te- 
soro della basilica sono una Madonna 
di Stefano da Ferrara, gli Angeli di 
Lippo Lippi, il monumento ad Ales- 
sandro Contarini del Sammicheli, ed 
un ritratto di S. Antonio attribuito a 
Giotto. 
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GARIBALDI: “A BEAUTIFUL CHARACTER— 
NOBLY NOBLE”. 


é6 HE steamer “Waterioo~ 
arrived this morning 
from Liverpool. One of 
the passengers was Garibaldi, the 
man of universal fame, the heru 
of Montevideo, the defender of 
He will be welcomed by 
those who know him in a manner 
befitting his generous character 
and the services which he has ren- 
dered to the cause of liberty”. 

This paragriph appeared in the 
“New York Tribune” on July 30, 
1850. The welcome to the hero 
was indeed enthusiastic. A _ big 
popular banquet was arranged at 
once, but Garibaldi promptly de- 
clined it in a grateful letter which 
ended with the following sent- 
ences. . Next) to the cause to 
which I have dedicated my life, 
there is nothing so dear to my 
my heart as the approval of this 
great American nation; and I am 
certain that I shall receive it, for 
the people of this Country know 
that I have honestly and faith- 
fully served the cause of freedom 
—the same cause in which they 
themselves have given such a 
noble example to the world.” 

The incident and Garibaldi’s 
ringing words are not as well- 
known as they should be. We 
have exhumed them from the far- 
off past on the occasion of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the Liber- 
ator’s death which occurs on the 
second day of this month. What 
a plethora of heroic memories 
they bring back! What a lesson 
they teach! How one can see the 
golden name of the old Lion of 
Caprera flutter in freedom’s tem- 
pestuous struggle! 

All Italy is commemorating this 
holy anniversary. Liberty-loving 
people everywhere should observe 
it too, for Garibaldi was the 
greatest fighter for freedom, not 
alone in his oppressed country, 
but everywhere. 

To tell of Garibaldi’s life and 
achievements must of necessity be 
futile. Other and better hands 
have done it, time and again— 
principally Edmondo De Amicis 
who, with consummate literary 


skill, thus endeavored to fathoni 
the secret of Garibaldi’s venturc- 
some life: ‘Sailor, merchant, 
school teacher, farmer, conspir- 
ator, general; liberator of slaves 
and writer of novels; revered like 
a deity and jailed like a bandit; 
powerful like a king and poor like 
a Job; called lion, pirate, Saint Ga- 
ribaldi, hero, child, wizard, man- 
iac, anti-Christ, God’s ambassa- 
dor. What was he? Was he any 
or all of these things? The only 
true answer will be given by post- 
erity, which will say: ‘It is a 
mystery’. Dante would have de- 
dicated him a poem, Michelangelo 
a statue, Galileo a star”. 

Garibaldi’s legendary life has 
always excited the keen admira- 
tion of: great Americans like Lin- 
coln, Emerson, Longfellow and 
Whittier. But perhaps the most 
eloquent tribute to the glory of 
Garibaldi was uttered by Walt 
Whitman in a few forceful-tender 
lines with which we shall close 
this note: 

“T think of Garibaldi—a beautiful char- 
acter—nobly noble—the most untworldiy 
man of them all—so sacrificing—full of 


dreams—dreams of human. progress—full 
too of courage, courage....” 


FREEDOM IN AMERICA 


VERYBODY knows that the 
First Amendment to the 
Constitution of the United 
States provides, among other 





The Ruthlessness of Peace 


—From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
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things, that Congress shall make 
no law “abridging the freedom of 
speech, or of the press, or the 
right of the people peaceably to 
assemble, and to petition the Gov- 
ernment for a redress of griev- 
ances.” These simple words em- 
body a principle of government 
for which men and women every- 
where, from time immemorial, 
have fought and died—a principle 
which the American people es- 
pecially treasure as one of their 
dearest possessions. 

Theoretically, this article, like 
many others in the Constitution, 
has given rise to the legend that 
the United States is the land of 
the free and the home of the 
brave. ‘But in actual practice, 
very often, precisely the reverse 
is the truth. Take the recent out- 
rage in Pineville, Kentucky, when 
a delegation of the American Civil 
Liberties Union, which sought 
“peaceably to assemble” in order 
to voice the grievances of the poor 
miners, was literally run out of 
the State. How can we reconcile 
the spirit of our Constitution with 
such patent violation of element- 
ary civic rights? 

If such deliberate disregard of 
Constitutional guarantees were 
but the sporadic outburst of a 
State like Kentucky one might be 
inclined to be charitabfe and ig- 
nore it. But the fact is that this 
feeling of reactionary lawlessness 
has of late become prevalent every 
where. 

It is a curious fact easily ob- 
served ‘by the careful student of 
political history that people are 
ready to fight and die to win their 
freedom and that, once they have 
won it, they allow their vigilance 
to slacken and thus again fall prey 
to petty tyrants. Is this happen- 
ing to America today? 

The answer may be difficult. 
But one thing is certain: that the 
incident at Pineville, symptomatic 
as it is, furnishes sufficient cause 
for the fear that—unless the 
people put a stop to it—the Con- 
stitution of the United States may 
become a mere scrap of paper. 


ITALY DECLARES A “WAR” 


DECLARATION of “war” 
has recently been announ- 
ced in Italy. True, it will 
be a bloodless war and there will 
be no bombings and no destruc- 
tion of human life. The poor, 


(Continued on Page 174) 
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What the Allies Still Owe 
to Italy © 


THEY MADE MANY PROMISES FOR HER INVALUABLE AID, 


N ORDER to induce Italy to 
I break the bonds of neutrality 

and enter the War against the 
Central Powers, the diplomacy of 
-he Entente, in 1915, was to offer 
our country liberal promises. 

They made Italy the offer “of 
reigning on the Adriatic and in 
the East” (Herber, Echo de Pa- 
ris, May 22, 1915) ; “to be mistress 

i the Adriatic, by occupying a 
position equal to her influence 
and her strength in the Mediter- 
ranean and in Asia Minor” (Daily 
Telegraph, May 21); “to renew in 
the Adriatic, in the near East and 
in Asia Minor, the glories and the 
prestige of Venice and Genoa” 
(Daily Mail, May 25, 1915), 

These promises were later so- 
lemnly consecrated with several 
treaties, pacts and agreements, 
which unequivocally assigned to 
Italy the following territorial and 
colonial rewards: 

Trentino, the > Upper Adige 
bounded by the Brenner Pass, 

13,900 square kilometers, popu- 
lation 660,000 inhabitants); the 
Giulia region, bounded by a line 
running from the Giulian Alps to 
the Idrian Pass and Monte Ne- 
yoso to the coast near Volosca, 
(7371 square kilometers, popula- 
tion 880,000) ; Dalmatian, (19,300 
square kilometers, population 
786,000) ; Valona and the territory 
irom the Vojussa to the North 
and East, and from the district of 
Shimar (Cimara) to the West, 
(2,100 square kilometers, popula- 
tion 53,000) ; the Island of Saseno, 
(ten square kilometers) ;—in all, a 
total of 42,881 square kilometers, 
with a population of 2,379,000 in- 
habitants. 

In addition to this, in Anatolia, 
if Turkey were partitioned Italy 
was promised a portion bordering 
on the province of Adalia, equal 
to that which the other Powers 
would receive. 

At Saint Jean de Marienne 
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The colonial problem has of late 
been receiving the attention of the 
Italian press to a great degree, such 
well-informed writers as the diplom. 
atic correspondent of the “Popolo 
d'Italia” and Virginio Gayda, editor 
of the “Giornale d'Italia”, having 
attacked the question vigorously and 
in detail. 

Especially has this been the case 
since Grandi’s recent speech in the 
Chamber, wherein he emphasized 
Italy’s vital interest in Africa and 
her needs of colonial expansion, and 
as the “New York Times” reported, 
because “it named Africa as pre- 
eminently the sphere wherein Italy 
claims a right to a territorial re- 
distribution upon the first available 
opportunity, and wherein she pur- 
poses to employ the energies of her 
surplus population and to fulfill her 
destiny and mission as a civilizing 
power.” 

The “New York Herald-Tribune”, 
referring to the same matter, re- 
ported in a week-end cable that “the 
possibilities in this respect are by 
no means limited to the question of 
Tunis or the settlement of the 
boundaries between French and It- 
alian colonies.” It goes on to say 
that some mention has been made 
of the possibility of a transfer man- 
date of the Cameroons to Italy, but 
that France is still cool to the sug- 
gestion. It concludes: 

“In fact, any readjustment of A- 
frican territorial rights which in- 
volves a direct transfer of mandates 
or sovereignity is a difficult picture, 
and those who should be best in- 
formed on the subject are consistent 
in their assertion that what Italy is 
seeking is the present recognition 
of her right to an important part in 
any ‘gradual readjustment’ of the 
future.” 

The following article, based on 
facts recently summed up in a spec- 
ial edition of the magazine “Gioven- 
tu’ Fascista” (Fascist Youth), the of . 
ficial organ of young Fascists, gives 
a resume of what the Allies owe to 
Italy in the War, all they had prom- 
ised, and all they failed to pay. 
These facts will surprise many who 
have been unaware of the supreme 
efforts—and achievements—of Italy 
in the winning of the War, and of 
the meager share she received of 
its spoils. 
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(August 12, 1917) an agreement 
was signed whereby Italy was as- 
signed Smyrna (Aidin Vilayet), 
Adalia, Konia, Mersina, the 
sphere of influence north of 
Smyrna. 

On August 10th, 1920 England, 
France and Italy signed at Sévres 
a tripartite agreement in which 
special Italian interests in south- 


_ern Anatolia were recognized. 


The promise of the Allies were 
not, however, kept. What, instead, 
did Italy receive? 


N ITALY proper she received 
the following territory: Tren- 
tino, the Upper Adige and the 

Giulian regions, (21,471 square 
kilometers, population 1,540,000) ; 
Fiume (which Italy occupied in 
spite of the Allies with the ex- 
pedition of D’Annunzio’s legion- 
naires ; 110 square kilometers, po- 
pulation 20,000); the islands of 
Cherso, Lussin, Lagosta, Unie 
(535 square kilometers, popula- 
tion 2,000). 

In Albania: Saseno (ten square 
kilometers); in Lybia, nothing, 
since one cannot consider as re- 
wards the definition of the west- 
ern boundaries as far as Tumno 
(the French still oppose us with 
their own boundary at Fezzan), 
nor that of Giarabub at the 22nd 
north parallel. 

In Somalia, a strip of Jubaland. 
also laboriously ceded by England 
at the convention of July 15, 1924; 
a small part of Kenya, comprising 
not even the most important zone 
of that region: Lorian, (90,000 
square kilometers, population 
100,000). 

In substance Italy, outside of 
her own national territory (and 
not all of it) received only a strip 
of Jubaland and Saseno. 

In the face of the odious treat- 
ment reserved by the Allies for 
Italy in spite of their promises, 
strongly contrasting is the inter- 
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nunable list of the territorial and 
colonial annexations optatned by 
the other Allied Powers after the 
overthrow of the Central Powers. 
In fact, it will be useful to sum 
up; a few summary figures define 
the respective positions: In all, 
outside of Europe, Italy received 
90,000 square kilometers, with a 
poulation of 100,000. France re- 
ceived 752,000 square kilometers, 
population 2,452,000; england, 2. 
114,934 square kilometers, with a 
population of four million. 

And yet, in spite of the enorm- 
ous paradoxical disproportion of 
the territorial, colonial and moral 
rewards between Italy and the 
other Allied Powers, the contri- 
bution of Italy to the cause of the 
Intente, to the war, and to the 
victory, was in every field propor- 
tionally by far greater than that 
of any other member of the En- 
tente. 

In tact, Italy entered the war 
when: 1) the Germans had 
wedged themselves in at Ypres, 
seriously threatening the French 
position; 2) the French offens- 
ive in the Artois had had small 
success; 3) the Russians were 
in retreat; 4) Serbia was com- 
pletely inactive; 5) the failure 
of the expedition in the Dardanel- 
les was already in sight. 


TALY’S contribution to the 
war—we repeat—was propor- 
tionally greater than that of 

any other Allied Power. Instead 
of the 400,000 soldiers promised 
by Italy, she put into the field five 
million men; instead of a few 
months, our war lasted three and 
a half years; instead of fighting on 
her own front alone, Italy fougit 
in France, Albania, Macedonia, 
Palestine, Murmansk and Siberia. 
Italy lost 860,000 dead and 1,050,- 
000 wounded, of which half a mil- 
lion were disabled; her public 
debt was raised from 19 billion 
lire (1913) to 103 billion lire 
(1920), and she underwent a de- 
créase in wealth relatively greater 
than that of any other Allied na- 


‘tion; and through submarine wat- 


fare she lost 846,000 tons of ship- 
ping. 

Nevertheless, it is true that: 1) 
we were the first not to put our 
efforts in the limelight and exag- 
gerate our adversities; 2) at Ver- 
sailles we said that our dead were 
only 490,000, allowing for the as- 
sertion that “the contribution of 
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blood from Italy was small”; 3) 
our Eastern army in Macedonia 
consisted of forty to fifty thousand 
men, but since we had formed 
them into only one division, while 
the French and Serbian divisions 
contained but nine or ten thousand 
men, it was afterward affirmed 
that “the Serbians and the French 
had six or eight divisions and the 
Italians only one.’ 


N THE other hand, here is 
what Italy did for the Al- 
lies: 

1914: During the battle of the 
Marne, our neutrality was estim- 
ated by General Joffre to be equal 
to the help of ten divisions. It 
furthermore made immediately 
available to France all her white 
and colored troops formerly sta- 
tioned in northern Africa. 

1915: Italy entered the war 
when the rapid defeat of the Rus- 
sians at Gorlitz was seriously 
threatening the Russian connec- 
tions; the Germans and Austrians 
could not take full advantage of 
the victory of Gorlitz and give the 
final blow to Russia, for they did 
not have sufficient strength, hay- 
ing had to send at least twenty 
divisions against Italy. 

1916: Yo help the French at 
Verdun, the Italians attacked in 
the fifth battle of the Isonze 
(March 9-11); in May they were 
attacked in the Trentino and re- 
pelled the invasion. For the Aus- 
trian offensive in the Trentino 
and to resist our counter-offens- 
ive General Conrad had left on 
the Russian front a very weak sit- 
uation which was taken advyan- 
age of in the Brussilow offensive; 
this led to the Russian victory of 
Luzk and the Italian victory at 
Gorizia. This latter battle was 
what impelled Roumania to enter 
the war. From December 1915 to 
March 1916, 45 Italian ships, es- 
corted by the Italian Navy, trans- 
ported in 202 voyages 115,000 men 
and 10,090 horses, the remains of 
the Serbian army which was dis- 
membered and in great part cap- 
tured by the Austrians. This 
transportation took place from 
Durazzo to Corfu, then to Saloni- 
ca. Only 70,000 men were trans- 
ported by French and English 
ships, with 50,000 tons of mater- 
ial. 

1917: After the battle of the 
A’sne, which occurred in April 
and turned out  disastrously, 





France remained inactive for the 
rest of the year, while Italy con- 
tinued to hammer on the front at 
the. Isonzo River, succeeding in 
breaking through at the Bainsizza 
River and increasing greatly the 
worn out condition of the enemy 
troops. The French inactivity of 
that year contributed to the Rus- 
sian debacle and to the Caporetto 
episode. 

1918: The battle of the Piave of 
June 15th, which happened imme- 
diately after the grave French de- 
feat at the Chemin des Dames, 
was the first to lift once again the 
spirit of the Allies at that time, 
and it marked a change in the 
course of history. The failure of 
the Austrian offensive brought 
about the collapse of the strong 
resistance of the Austro-Hungar- 
ian Empire, and at Vittorio Ve- 
neto later the still-firm resistance 
of her army was broken. The po- 
litical and military results of tne 
victory of Vittorio Veneto are 
well known. It must be remem- 
bered that at that time in France 
there had arrived 2,000,000 Ame- 
ricans and in Italy there were only 
3,000 of them. 

Our troops fought with great 
honor and success in France (we 
lost 14,870 men there; the Allies 
lost 8,829 men in Italy) ; in Alba- 
nia, in Macedonda (8,174 dead and 
wounded, 84,000 sick), in Pale- 
stine, in Marmarica, and at Vla- 
divostok. 

At the beginning of 1918 we 
sent more than 60,000 men to 
France as auxiliaries for defensive 
works. Unarmed, they often 
found themselves face to face with 
the enemy because of the French 
retreats, and comported them- 
selves very well. An army corps 
was then sent, the second (during 
the battle of the Chemin des 
Dames: “We Italians have come 
to fight, not to see how you 
fight!.) In a few hours the 8th 
Italian Division lost the services 
of 6,792 combatants out of 10,- 
000, and of these 4,000 died. In 
the advance that followed, our 
troops, although placed further 
back than the other corps, were 
the first to occupy the Chemin des 
Dames. 

Tf all the memoirs, the asser- 
tions, and all recent history the 
truth of which we have shown, be 
not enough, there still exists a 
whole objective literature to sub- 
stantiate us. 
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Italy, Mother of Modern 


Medicine 


By Anthony H. Leviero 


Staff Member, The New York Times 


HE tendency of medicine, un- 
til the modern era, moved 
along the stoniest bypaths 
time. The early, struggling 
host that bore the caduceus left 
many mileposts of achievement at 
the waysides, but in frequent dark 
stretches are the grave monu- 
ments which mark their struggles 
nd the oblivion that befell much 
i their work. Ina sense they at- 
test the eternal conflict between 
mans heritage of wisdom and the 
nullifying, contradictory forces of 
his humanness—a conflict that 
has made his search for enlighten- 
ment a haphazard career. 

The story of the innovator, the 
liscoverer in medicine, rightly be- 
longs in the record of the progres- 
sive truth-seeker in science, 
in religion, and in political ana 
social philosophy. Together they 
have shared the particular vicissi- 
tudes which almost invariably ac- 
company great works of altruism. 
The physician has not been sur- 
passed in martyrdom, in supreme 
personal and material abnegation, 
m unflagging adherence to prin- 
ciples against superstition, reac- 
tionary traditions, blundering juri- 
sprudence and religions that ob- 
structed the scientific betterment 
i mankind. The full story may 
be read in a recent book of ex- 
cellence, “The Story of Medicine”, 
by Dr. Victor Robinson, Professor 
of the History of Medicine at 
Temple University. (A. & C. Bo- 
ni, New York, $5). 

Perplexed, but persevering to- 
ward light, the physician picked 
his way over the thousands, nay 
millions, of cadavers laid out by 
the Black Death. He consorted 
with wretched ghouls, creeping 
among gravestones to exhume the 
most recently buried corpse, or he 
purchased a body from the pro- 
fessional resurrectionists. He cut 









open this body in defiance of the 
laws of his land, of the supersti- 
tious prejudices of the people, of 
the horrible wracks of the Most 
Holy Inquisition. 





Marcello Malpighi (1628-1694) 


When charlatanry flourished 
he went to the halls of authority 
and boldly denounced its purvey- 
ors; he jabbed a_ sacrilegious 
scalpel into the revered traditions 
of Hippocrates and Galen when 
he surpassed these ancient mas- 
ters, enduring humiliations and 
the professional. jealousies of the 
acknowledged medical  savants. 
In his struggle against many of 
man’s age-old beliefs and spiritual 
institutions he was fired with 
the idea that only the reveal- 
ed organ could instruct him 
in the cure of the diseases to 
which it was vulnerable, and be- 
fore this idea he compelled every- 
thing else to yield. The tyranny 
of external obstacles was wasted 
upon him for he saw prohibitive 
and punitive measures not as per- 
sonal discomforts, but as impedi- 
ments to his work. 
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T IS not surprising then that 

I medicine should have been 
preserved from oblivion dur- 

ing the Dark Ages in the land 
which has bestowed upon the race 
the greatest and most variable 
flowering of human genius. In 
Italy were laid the foundations of 
the modern practice of medicine 
and surgery—lItaly, steeped in a 
great religion, cringing under the 
scourge of the insidious, terrifying 
Inquisition, yet nurturing also 
visionaries, pragmatists in science, 
purists in art, bold theorists, per- 
severing practicians in every hu- 
man pursuit, and princes great in 
tolerance to patronize them. 

The rivalry among these prin- 
ces and the lack of homogeniety 
in Italy were conditions that 
greatly advanced civilization in 
urope in the Middle Ages. The 
science of medicine was reborn in 
this divided land and flourished 
there for hundreds of years until 
leadership passed on to Holland. 
Perhaps under a single, strong 
government, susceptible to the su- 
perstitions of the times, or under 
the absolute sway of the Holy See, 
which objected to human autop- 
sies, the progress of medicine 
might have been considerably re- 
tarded. But the princes of the 
several cities and states, with 
their varied interests, encouraged 
the artists and fostered every 
branch of experience. 

Paradoxically perhaps, medicine 
was saved from complete oblivion 
in the Dark Ages in the gloomy, 
high-vaulted monasteries of the 
church, which then were the only 
storehouses of learning. The 
work of the monks, however, was 
essentially that of copyists and 
historians. They contributed no- 
thing to medical science, but they 
made it possible for the students 
of medicine to obtain all the 
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teachings of the famous Greek 
physicians and surgeons of anti- 
quity. 


This monastic influence slowly 
but persistently blossomed into the 
great school of Salerno, the most 
vital fountainhead of medicine of 
Europe in its time. This school 
has handed down a rich heritage 
of literature which indicates that 
its teachers leaned heavily on Ga- 
len and other Greek medical 
writers. The naturalistic method 
of the Hippocratic school colored 
their work, but here and there 


has been found evidence of much 


original experience. For the treat- 
ment of the sick they mainly ad- 
vised dieting rather than med- 
icines, in spite of the great know- 
ledge they possessed concerning 
the mixing of drugs. The ana- 
tomy of the human body was 
taught according to Galen and not 
on the corpse, while the demons- 
tration of organs was made on 
swine. 


Medicine marked time at Sa- 
lerno, but at least it was kept a- 
live while all other branches of 
learning were in a period of de- 
cadence. It received two great 
contributions here, though, which 
were thoroughly modern in spirit: 
the observation of hospital pa- 
tients and clinical instruction. 
These practices attracted students 
from all over Europe, taking the 
leadership from Paris, where sur- 
gical operations were prohibited. 
This germ of the experimental 
method later opened the way for 
medical supremacy to Bologna 
and Padua. The advances during 
this middle period were especially 
great in the field of surgery and in 
this France kept pace with Italy. 


The chief surgeon of this era 
was William of Saliceto, profes- 
sor at Bologna and later court 
physician at Verona. William, or 
Guilelmo Salicetti, to use his nat- 
ive name, left to his medical pos- 
terity the first treatise ever writ- 
ten on surtical anatomy, and is re- 
membered as a staunch advocate 
of the scalpel in preference to the 
Arabian cautery which then was 
in vogue. One of Salicetti’s aims 
was to bring about a reunion of 
medicine and surgery, for the lat- 
ter science then was contemptu- 
ously left to barbers and laymen. 
In this he was supported by an 
outspoken pupil, Lanfranchi of 
Milan, who declared that no phy- 
sician could claim excellence as 
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Studies in the anatomy of the neck and of the bones of the foot. 


such without having a thorough 
knowledge of practical surgery. 
Lanfranchi, becoming involved 
in the feuds between the Guelphs 
and Ghibellines, took refuge in 
France, and thus the surgical ge- 
nius of Italy was transplanted to 
French soil. He continued his 
work there with great zeal and 


published a book on _ surgery 
which made him famous. There 
is one record, however, which 


gives us an insight into the super- 
stitions and the limitations of the 
medical men of that epoch: Lan- 
franchi believed that little could 
be done with fractures of the skull 
and he prescribed the “invocation 
of the Holy Ghost” as the treat- 
ment most likely to produce re- 
sults. 


—From the Note-Books of Leonardo da Vinet 


HE immortal Leonardo da 
Vinci stood unapproachably 
alone in the conflict between 

the reactionary and. modern in- 
fluences as medicine entered the 
Renaissance. At once the su- 
preme artist and the foremost bi- 
ologist, not to mention many 
other accomplishments of his 
multiform genius, he performed 
the first modern dissection. 

An all-consuming desire to at- 
tain ultimate knowledge and wis- 
dom imbued all his works. This 
thirst for the unknowable sub- 
ordinated all extraneous forces, 
even the strictures imposed by the 
papacy. Thus constituted, he was 
a leader in bringing about the de- 
cline of Galenism, for when he 
cut open the human body he did 
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s° tor what he could discover and 
to Know truth. In this he differed 
irom the surgeons of his day, who 
fissected merely to illustrate Ga- 
“©a. perpetuating his errors. 
onardo died in 1519, leaving 
vankind a rich store of anatom- 
“21 knowledge and experience. He 
was the first to draw exact pict- 
of dissections, which have 
ed a boon to medicine, and 
may still be found in mo- 
em texts. To him we are in- 
ebted ior the first accurate draw- 
1g of the human skeleton, those 
predecessors and contempo- 
s not being worthy of consid- 
on. His drawing of the spinal 
olumn, as Professor Robinsou 
says, “is as much a masterpiece 
2s the Leonardesque smile.” His 
studies of the human heart made 
possible for later physicians to 
make many important discoveries, 
and by the time the Pope had ex- 
cluded him from the Roman Hos- 
petal he knew more anatomy than 

















HE beginning of the Renais- 

sance saw a group of scholars 

known as the medical hu- 
manists bending every effort to 
‘ring about brilliant achievements 
mm medicine, as in literature and 
philosophy. They hoped to accom- 
plish this by going back to sources 
mantiquity. Their chief aim was 
to drive out the barbarism that 
had crept into the higher pursuits 
si man. Several learned physic- 
vans, chiefly Italians, applied 
themselves to this purpose, pri- 
marily by translating the Greek 
works into Latin, for Greek was 
mot widely known. The most 
eminent of these men were Nicco- 
to Leoniceno of Vincenzo and 
Giovanni da Monte, also known 
as Montanus. 

This strong impetus pro- 
duced two far-reaching results, 
which helped to prevent meqicme 
from slipping again into obscur- 
ity as it had in the Dark Ages. 
First came a revival of anatomy 
as a vital adjunct to medicine. 
Then there was new interest in 
medicinal herbs. The new ana- 
tomy finally led up to one of the 
great landmarks of medicine, the 
discovery of the circulation of the 
blood by William Harvey. From 
the study of the herbs grew the 
science of botany and a system of 
pharmacology. Leoniceno was the 
first botanist of the period and he 






pursued his studies with vigor, as 
was shown by his disproval ot 
much of Pliny’s “Natural His- 
tory” against great opposition. 

In the Middle Ages medical 
leadership passed from Salerno to 
the University of Bologna, the 
most famous school of the times. 
Its medical faculty was so large 
it was found necessary to make 
divisions for physicians, surgeons, 
and oculists. The cause of experi- 
mental anatomy, as opposed to the 
dogmatism of Galen, was aided 
here, oddly enough, by the depart- 
ment of jurisprudence. Whenever 
they investigated a suspicious 
death the jurists ordered the sur- 
geons to perform autopsies, a 
practice which in time developed 
a distinguished line of anatomists. 

First among these men was Be- 
rengario (Berenger of Carpi). A 
man of unlimited energy, he was 
surpassed neither in his own time 
nor by his predecessors in a wide 
range of studies. He was first 
with knowledge that enabled him 
to calm Europe when syphilis ap- 
peared everywhere, and he dis- 
sected 100 human bodies, which 
at that time was an unbelievable 
number. 

Another researcher of great tal- 
ent was Marcello Malpighi, who, 
through his addiction to the mi- 
croscope, an instrument unfamil- 
iar to Harvey, discovered the 
missing link in Harvey’s HRypo- 
thesis of the circulation of the 
blood. This was the function of 
the lungs in transferring the 
blood from the arteries to the 
veins, through capillary circula- 
tion. He made several other dis- 
coveries, and is regarded as one of 
the two founders of plant mor- 
phology, the other being Nehemia 
Grew. His curiosity concerning 
the barnyard chick made him the 
founder of the science of embry- 
ology. 

Despite these leaders, and 
though the science of curing and 
healing progressed steadily, its vo- 
taries in the Sixteenth Century 
were still compelled to cut open 
the human body surreptitiously, 
seeking to conceal what was en- 
lightenment in the realm of sci- 
ence and sacrilege in the realm of 
God. But the progress was con- 
siderable,. nevertheless, and in 
this century were reached the de- 
finite fundamental stages ot the 
present practice of medicine. The 
University of Padua now began 
to appear as a brilliant sun on the 





medical horizon, 


immung the 
glory of Bologna. 


(TH Padua the chief bearer 

of the caduceus, Italy was 

still leading in the Seven- 
teenth Century toward achieving 
a universal system of medicine. 
Similar trends were apparent in 
England and in France, but these 
countries were trailing behind. 
Padua took up and developed the 
practice of bedside instruction, 
and soon became renowned 
throughout Europe, for this me- 
thod naturally struck all students 
as the most effective for instilling 
medical knowledge. Montanus, 
the protagonist of the idea, was 
like a brilliant flower in a dun 
field. The men who clustered a- 
round him at the bedsides in the 
hospital of St. Francis were inter- 
nationally representative, though 
the Germans predominated. Later 
the practice was introduced in 
Holland, where it reached even a 
higher degree of perfection. 

Unhampered by ecclesiasticism 
Padua sustained the great dyna- 
sty of Italian anatomists and from 
its halls emerged the precursors 
of modern medicine: men of sev- 
eral nationalities, they form a 
gallery of . immortals. Among 
them we find Fracastorius, Vesa- 
lius. the Belgian, Realdus Colum- 
bus, Fallopius, Santorio Santorio, 
Volcher Coiter; while from En- 
gland there were, among others, 
Thomas Linacre, who later found- 
ed the College of Physicians of 
London; Edward Wotton, the 
first British doctor to devote him- 
self to a systematic study of zoo- 
logy; John Caius, the. first English- 
man to describe an unknown di- 
sease, the sweating sickness, and 
who became renowned as_ the 
founder of Gonville and Caius 
College of Cambridge; and Wil- 
liam Harvey, who needs no des- 
cription. 

Andreas Vesalius rose to fame 
as the first author of a systematic 
view of human anatomy. He re- 
vealed many errors in Galen’s 
teachings and because he started 
the line of true anatomists he has 
been called the father of anatomy. 
Though a Belgian by birth he be- 


longs by anatomical tradition to 


Italy. After studying at Paris he 
soon realized that anatomy should 
be practiced with one’s own hands 
on a real corpse, and not be 


(Continued on Page 157) 






































What Has Happened 


to Law Enforcement 2 


CCORDING to the report 

of the Wickersham National 

Commission on Law Ob- 
servance and ['nforcement, made 
June 24th 1931, we cannot blame 
our foreign born for the 4,846,707 
arrests made in 34 cities of the 
‘United States, as reported by that 
Commission, because it specific- 
ally shows that in proportion to 
their respective numbers, the for- 
eign born commit considerably 
fewer crimes than native born. In 
fact, in modernized crimes such 
as racketeering, fraud, swindling, 
organized extortion, bootlegging 
and blackmailing, the Wicker- 
sham Commission found that the 
number committed by the native 
born greatly exceeded those com- 
niutted by the foreign born. These 
statistics further show the as- 
tounding fact that out of a total 
of over 4,800,000 arrests in 34 
cities of the United States, there 
were only 643,000 convictions, or 
about 12 per cent, and one-ninth 
of these convictions were to Fed- 
eral or State prisons or reforma- 
tories, while the other eight-ninths 
of such convictions were to insti- 
tutions for petty offenders; in 
other words, only about 1.4% ot 
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At the Bottom of it. 


—From the Louisville Courier-Journal 


By Samuel Mazzola 








According to a recent announce- 
ment of the United States Census 
Bureau, persons committed to pri- 
sons throughout this country in 
1931 numbered 70,966, an increase 
of 7.5 per cent over the preceding 
year. Those committed to prisons 
by courts in 1930 numbered 66,012. 
an increase of 12.1 per cent over 
the 58,906 for 1929. 

More persons were committed tuo 
prisons from New York courts than 
from those of any other State. They 
numbered 3,679 compared with 
3,349 commitments during the pre- 
ceding year. 








the total number of those arrestea 
were actually convicted of a fel- 
ony. 

Imagine, if you can, an army of 
over 4.800,000 constantly violating 
the laws of these 34 cities, and 
only 1.4% being made to suffer 
any penalty, while the other 
98.6% are freed by our Courts 
notwithstanding the fact that it 
is estimated that-in the average 
American city the enforcement of 
the law in criminal cases levies an 
average cost of $5.47 upon every 
man, woman and child. 

Editorial opinion from coast to 
coast was swift to recognize in the 
Lindbergh kidnaping a challenge 
and a personal affront to every 
decent man and woman, as well 
as a disgrace to the nation in 
which such a thing should occur. 
As was said in the Washington 
“Evening Star’, “the act itself 
may serve as a spark to ignite the 
long-pent indignation of a suffer- 
ing and stricken people. It may 
bring definite rebellion against 
the ruthless rule of crime that 
seems so secure in its insolent de- 
fiance of puny and futile protest. 
It may serve as a jolt to awaken 
us from temporizing lethargy.” 


rsyHE New York “Herald Tri- 
bune” calls it “A challenge to 

the whole order of the na- 
tion’, and it is convinced that “‘the 


truth must be conceded and faced, 
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that the army of desperate crimin- 
als which has been recruited in the 
last decade is winning its battle 
against society”. 

That kidnaping is the out- 
growth of organized raketeering, 
and that the Lindbergh abduction 
must lead to a nationwide war 
against crime, is the consensus of 
opinion of the press. 

The Philadelphia “Record” 
comes to the conclusion that ‘“‘or- 
ganized crime reaches the stage 
where all are equally in danger”, 
and we all must, though unwtii- 
iagly, agree with such a conclu- 
sicn. 

Who are to protect us? Who 
are to defend our wives, mothers, 
sisters, and children? What has 
been done to remedy a situation 
so grave and alarming? What can 
be done to remedy so serious a 
situation ? 

One sage opinion is that the 
nation should resolve “not in 
haste or heat, but with a steady 
will that the armies of lawless- 
ness must be fought down and 
beaten. The causes must be stu- 
died, and, so far as possible, re- 
moved. Then the whole country 
should gird itself for a fight that 
can scarcely be brief or easy. 

“Since there are no private safe- 
guards, as has been so shockingly, 
dramatically shown, all must be 
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Another Endurance Contest 
—From the Philadelphia Record 














WHAT HAS HAPPENED LAW ENFORCEMENT? 


ace equally safe. That is the 
and the duty of our Goy- 
In the spirit in which 
es are defended; in the spirit 
m which men die for little chil- 
en: from this day on the war 
organized crime must be 
ed on as if an invader threat- 
ed our entire people with hor- 
le engines of destruction.” 
hat have other countries done 
ipe out crime and criminals? 
Let us consider what the Italian 
ernment has done in Italy, 
prior to Mussolini’s com- 
= into power, that country was 
n with gangs, gangsters, 
Keteers and petty criminals. 
ve first step that the Italian Gov- 
‘Tament took under Mussolini’s 
=trol was to arrest every known 
Sangster, every known racketeer 
amd every known criminal, and 
= him into jail and keep him 
- No amount of money, no 
of “pull”, on the part of 
these gangsters or crim- 
sis. could get them out of jail. 
Se Government also rounded up 
2) those who habitually did not 
rk or would not work, and un- 
ess they gave satisfactory reason 
es to their method of making a 
wing. or their reason for nét 
rking, they, too, were put in 
ss) and remained until they were 
ling to work and earn an ho- 
mest living. Any one touring 
sy now, as I did during the past 































summer, can plainly see that there’ 


are No More gangs, no more gang- 
sters. no more racketeers and very 
crimes throughout Italy. You 





Italy, Mother of 
Modern Medicine 


(Continued from Page 155) 


tearned from texts and a barber’s 
lemonstration. It was the prom- 
tse ot enough cadavers that drew 


um to Italy, and at the age of 
twenty-two he was performing a 
public dissection at Padua. 

\VO. distinguished Italian 

names appear as the decline 

of Italian leadership begins 
m the eighteenth century. There 
is Morgagni of Forli, a professor 
at Padua, who was also the last 
i the line of great anatomists, and 
sustained the Vesalian tradition 
for more than fitty years. But 
Morgagni surpassed his master, 


can now travel in any part of 
Italy, at all hours of the day or 
night, without fear of being held 
up, kidnaped or disturbed in any 
manner. Its people new love ana 
respect their Government, and 
even the racketeers, gangsters and 
criminals, themselves, have learn- 
ed that crime in Italy does not 
pay, and have turned their ener- 
gies towards useful occupations. 


ECTURERS and editorial 
is writers have told us that the 

two-year wave of kidnaping, 
in which over 2,000 or more per- 
sons in the United States were 
kidnaped and held for ransom, is 
but symbolic of the times. It is a 
reflection of the strength of crim- 
inal organizations that have be- 
come drunk with power with the 
‘legal proceeds they derive from 
bootlegging, amassed since the 
passing of the Volstead Act. They 
do not hesitate to commit any 
crime their “brains” conceive. 

The kidnaping of the Lindbergh 
baby, which they must have 
known would be considered an af- 
front to the entire world, did not 
deter them. It is a striking ex- 
ample of their insolent and daring 
effrontery that does not quail at 
the thought of the furore caused 
by abducting and murdering a 
national hero’s baby. 

Organized kidnaping in the Un- 
ited States was once limited to 
the Mafa or Black Handers. 
Twenty-five years ago the Mafia 
ring was broken up by Joseph Pe- 
trosini, head of the Italian Squad, 





who devoted himself to the nor- 
mal body, by deseribing the di- 
seased body, thereby contributing 
much new knowledge to his pro- 
fession. 

Then appears the Abbé Lazza- 
ro Spallanzi of Scandio, who be- 
sides achieving eminence in physi- 
ology, took holy orders. He per- 
formed many odd experiments, 
some on his own body, and im- 
proved on Réaumur’s work by ae- 
monstrating the solvent action of 
gastric juices. This buried the 
old belief that the stomach di- 
gested food by grinding it. He 
also devoted much study to the 
regeneration of removed parts 
and was perhaps more familiar 
with fertilization than all the bi- 
ologists of his time. 

It was while Morgagni was in 
his prime that Boerhaave was 
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after Giuseppe Rizzo was kid- 
naped. A short time after the Riz- 
zo boy was returned, twelve mem- 
bers of the gang were found dead 
in various sections of New York. 
The Mafia never reappeared. It 
was said at the time that the 
police well knew who had shot 
the members of the ring. 

Will the United States, aroused 
by the fact that kidnapers have 
become so bold that they dare 
steal and kill the most famous 
baby in the world, use the swift 
and sure method to end the kid- 
naping racket which “lawlessly” 
destroyed the Mafia? Or will they 
use the method adopted by Mus- 
solini in Italy? In any event, the 
Government should adopt a firn: 
stand, giving no quarter, so that 
our respectable citizens may not 
be placed in the awkward and im- 
possible position of appeaing to 
gangsters and racketeers for the 
return of their loved ones. 

Until the ramifications of the 
kidnap ring are broken down, no 
man can call his home his castle, 
because no man will feel secure. 

Which are we to have?—a Gov- 
crnment by the duly constituted 
police forces of the country, or a 
Government by gangsters ana 
racketeers? This is the momen- 
tous question which evry law- 
abiding citizen of the United 
States is anxiously waiting to see 
decided, and it is needless to say 
that all decent law-abiding people 
are praying for the re-establish- 
ment of law and order as a per- 
manent institution. 


making Leyden the capital of 
medical supremacy. Italy’s glori- 
ous career of pioneering medical 
science through the ages had 
ended. For more than 500 years 
she had mothered the difficult art 
of healing Nature’s human body. 
She had taken it as a foster-child 
from Arabia—which had adopted 
it from Greece—and nursed it 
through the most troublesome 
times of the world’s history. 

Throvgh the centuries she stood 
guard, patiently and jealously, 
until she had placed medicine in 
its proper home, the modern hos- 
pital, with all that this means to 
the afflicted. It was then that she 
could surrender her laurels with 
easy grace, if only to take up a 
greater task: to seize and adjust 
the tangled reins of her national 
destiny. 





A Chat on Immigration 


With Commissioner Corsi 


Being the second of a series of two articles 
on Ellis Island and American immigration 


I’ THE reader is of the opinion 
that it would be interesting to 
drop in at Ellis Island some- 

time to see strange-looking peo- 
ples from foreign countries, still 
attired in their native garb, he had 
better spare himself the trip. The 
immigrant today is not what he 
was half a century ago, but, in 
the words of Edward Corsi, Com- 
missioner of Immigration at Ellis 
Island, ‘‘a modern person, much 
better trained and educated than 
the immigrant of bygone days, 
with a fairly clear idea of what 
he may expect in the new country. 
I should say that we are receiving 
a middle-class immigration as 
against the peasant immigration 
of years gone by.” 

As Commissioner Corsi speaks 
about immigration and the part 
Ellis Island plays in it, one senses 
that here is a man whose job fits 
him like the skin of an athlete. 
Earnest, impartial and sober-mind- 
ed, he has nevertheless already 
begun to humanize the Island, a 
treatment which it sadly lacked 
in the past. And it is with pride 
that he points out the new Ellis 
Island of today, “new not only 
physically, because of the many 
improvements that are being made 
from time to time, at a cost this 
year of $327,000, but new also in 
its handling of the great problem 
of immigration. 

“Ellis Island, I know, has been 
the target of considerable critic- 
ism the world over. People have 
said that it was cold, inhuman and 
prisonlike. Yet any one who sees 
it today will agree that within un- 
avoidable limitations imposed up- 
on us by the lack of sufficient ap- 
propriations and personnel, or be- 
cause of the very nature of the 
problems in connection with en- 
forcement, Ellis Island compares 
favorably with any institution of 
its kind in the country. 

“Every effort is made to be hu- 
mane and decent to the immi- 


By Dominick Lamonica 


grants in our charge. It is inter- 
esting in this connection, to know 
that many of the employees of the 
Island are foreign born and re- 
present all the various racial and 
religious elemets that make up the 
American people. Certainly they 
are not unmindful of the needs 
and desires of the immigrant nor 
indifferent to his right to just 
treatment.” 





















































Commissioner Edward Corsi 


EKFORE going further it 
B would be well to stress the 
importance of the Island, 
which has been and still is the 
largest Immigration Station in the 
United States if not in the world. 
Mr. Coisi estimates that about 30 
per cent. of the total Americai 
immigration in the last fifty years 
has passed through the Port of 
New York, and incidentally, it 1s 
now making room on the Island 
for the records of more than twen- 
ty million people who have come 
to the United States through Ellis 
Island. 
And it would be well, too, to 


stress that the character of the 
work at this important ummigra- 
tion station is undergoing a 
change. Wih an average of from 
400 to 700 immigrants detained 
daily from periods of from one 
week to six months, the compar- 
atively new problem of the deten- 
tion of aliens at the Island is now 
receiving the attention of the sery- 
ees 

“We are not yet fully equip- 
ped,” said Mr. Corsi in answer to 
a question, “to provide for these 
people the recreational and occu- 
pational programme that pro- 
gressive institutions of detention 
in this country have provided for 
their charges; but we are on the 
job and very soon we shall place 
Ellis Island in a position to cope 
adequately with this problem.” 

A complete and scientific study 
is to be made very soon by the 
Commissioner, and the results, to- 
gether with concrete recommen- 
dations for improvements, will be 
rpesented for consideration to the 
Department of Labor, which re- 
views the activity at Ellis Island. 

“In this study,” continued Com- 
missioner Corsi, “I will naturally 
rely on the active cooperation and 
advice of social workers and oth- 
ers who appreciate the importance 
of the problem. No doubt some 
of the recommendations will in- 
volve additional appropriation and 
perhaps some new legislation, but 
in this | am guaranteed the sym- 
pathetic interest of the Secretary 
of Labor and other officials of the 
administration who are as eager 
for fair treatment to the immi- 
grant as I am.” 


HE depression, according to 
Mr. Corsi, is the big reason 
why immigration has been 

reduced so far below the numbers 
permitted under the quota ot 1924. 
This reduction, as is well known, 
has been brought about largely 
as a result of the President’s in- 
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“imactions to American Consuis industrial needs of the nation, and 
*-ad authorizing them to refuse BR iP , then there is another school which 
> to persons likely to become holds to the theory that our in- 

w2ouc charges, which in practice dustrial supremacy is based lar- 

means that unless an immigrant gely, and will be based largely in 

ources which will enable the future, on the amount of im- 
ke care of himself in this migrant labor we import from 
antry independently, he is not abroad. 

: “The fact remains that for the 

present we have more workers 

than we can employ. Frankly, I 

am of the opinion that this coun- 

try will never return to the mass . 

immigration of years gone by, but 

in the future will resort to some 
form of selection on economic 











‘his, you will realize”, added 

‘= young Immigration Commis- 
mer. “is in fairness not only to 
‘nited States but to the im- 
erant himself. There is no 
Seese mn adding to our present un- 
pl ent by admitting more 









r sina depressed labor mar- The children’s class at Ellis Island grounds to meet the economic 
1s we already have.” eh needs of the nation as they arise. 
‘Ade ees hink Commissioner Corsi is of the “I am strongly against immi- 

the Commissioner think ss 


opinion that Congress will act fav. gration on the basis of nationality. 

orably on this recommendaticn, [| fayor immigration as a social 

perhaps during the present ses- and economic proposition, regu- 
sion, thus correcting a situation lated and controlled without un- 

which is as difficult for the Gov- due emphasis in race, creed or na- 

= ee yaaa 8 : ernment and the country as it is tionality.” 

Seression. its, imMigra- fo teaient who entered illegally 

iii return to its normal quo- previous to 1924 and is ineligible. ae oe et ae ee ee 

Present public opinion for citizenship even if non-deport- W « discussed 4 pleewaniza: 

3 is i tion, and on this score Mr. 

is country is decidedly apie. shee ees vat 

t the influx of foreign labor, ; Corsi has definite opinions, 
re is a pressing public de- OW about the effect of the fr he did social and settlement 

‘ior more stringent deporta- H drastic decline in immigrat- W0tk for years before President 





tendency is toward 
immigration and deporta- 
laws even after the depres- 
ill have lifted? “Well, as to 
he replied, “I assume that 














laws. Just what effect this tion on the nations indus. [loover Ge ins bo, Bi an 
have on future legislation I tries in the future? It is weil Seite position ast ae es 
t say.” known that immigrant labor con- Once an immigrant has shown 


: ; 3 his intention of becoming a law- 
tributed tremendously during the ns : ae 
abiding American citizen, he 


should be treated and regarded as 
such,” he emphasized. “And dis- 
crimination against him because 
ot birth, religion or- race is abso- 
lutely unfair and Unamerican and 


‘urning to a question that has z : 
f much interest of late, the Past five decades or so in the 
riter asked Mr. Corsi what he  Puilding up of America. Is the 
ssidered would be the future of Country sufficiently built up so 
movement favoring the regi- that it can now do without it? 
“ration of aliens illegally here. ‘Well, that question is a specu- 
: lative one. One school of socio- ! 
logical thought believes that the 18 condemned, I am co Dy oe 
natural growth of population in right-thinking PEORIES UE as 
pee Sas: had’ two inl years of ane United States will Provide ail. COUNEY. aay 
“perience with the enforcement the labor necessary to meet the I do not believe that the immii- 
the Act of March 2, 1929, au- ‘ grant should abandon his cultural 
rizing the creation of a record heritage. On the contrary, he 
registry of aliens applying should strive to contribute to the 
erefor who claim to have en- common partenrship of his new 
‘red this country before June country every possible asset of his 
Sed. 1921. On this point, the Bu- race, thus enriching the common 
sau eels, briefly’—here the heritage of us all. 
_ mimissioner relchae for a copy “There was a time when public 
‘the Annual Report of the Com- opinion demanded that in the pro- 
muissioner General of Immigra- cess of Americanization the im- 
n for 1931, turned a few pages, migrant destroy his own indivi- 
voted: “‘that it provides 2 duality and give up, “bag and 
=> for ameliorating and cor- baggage”, everything that he 
*ctimg conditions which were ob- brougiit over with him from the 
15 anc distressing and which old world. “This has changed. [n- 
© given the service and Con- telligent Americans now fully 
€res= great concern’. This same realize that Americanization must 
“epert recommends ‘that the ben- be a give and take affair. An ini- 





course you know,” he an- 
-wered, “that the Immigration 








=ats of this Act be extended to — “= migrant who readily turns his 
= 2 ta A : é eh Y i nliz 

“sese who entered without reeord. “wiitte detained at the Island, deportees back on the culture and civ = 
=p to July 1, 1924. which is the have their recreation. tior. from which he hails, is a poor 
ri tive date of the present quo- —Photographs on this page by courtesy of candidate for American citizen- 
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Approximately forty per cent. 
of tie country’s population is of 
the new immigration, and in s sme 
of the ieading industrial States of 
the Union, the new American 
stock is almost in a majority. Mr. 
Corsi passed on this information 
casually, as though it were al- 
ready well-known, but it is to be 
wondered if this is fully apprect- 
ated throughout the country. 


sg ite Ik next, and final question. 


was inevitable. Broadly 
speaking, what have these 
new immigrants contributed to 
the American temper? Knowing 


Aspects 


As 


OR weeks and weeks the press 
F in Italy has been wondering 

about the hesitaucy, the time- 
wasting, the endless debating and 
the non-productivity of the Ame- 
rican Congress when, in the midst 
of a crisis, it is faced with the 
problem of raising taxes and cut- 
ting expenses. Though this me- 
thod of legislating is unique with 
what used to be called “the great- 
est deliberative body in the world” 
and is distinctly American, it does 
not follow that it is a good way, 
especially when the country’s 
house is on fire. Other countries 
manage to put aside politics when 
confronted with the great emerg- 
ency. Why not America? 

Is it as Walter Lippman has 
said, that for a decade and more 
the American people have been 
told by their leaders “that Mam- 
mon is God” and that acquisitive- 
ness is the ideal, as expressed in 
the possession of motor cars anu 
radios, and that these false gods 
have demoralized them? 

“La Tribuna”’ of Rome has an- 
other opinion on the subject. Af- 
ter quoting Senator Borah in his 
denunciation of governments that 
are afraid or powerless to face the 
crisis, the editorial continues: 

“But to solve the matter an in- 
ternal solidity of governments is 
needed which will have the time 
to realize their projects, and not 
suffer the electoral instability of 
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full well that an answer to that 
would involve a volume, Mr. Cor- 
si smiled, but nevertheless essayed 
a brief answer: : 

“The immigrant’s contribution 


to America’s making is reflected 
in America’s progress over the 
past five decades. While the basis 
of American life is Anglo-Saxon 
and we owe our great institutions 
to the English people, I doubt 
very much ii America could have 
conquered her present industrial 
and commercial leadership of the 
World had it not been for tne help 





parliamentary regimes, which, 
even when they succeed in obtain- 
ing office by a real majority 
(something which rarely happens 
today), consume the strength of 
their office in a year or two, which 
is woefully insufficient in con- 
fronting the great questions of the 
day.” 

Following the meeting not long 
ago of the Grand Council Of Ba 
seism, which recommended otfic- 
ially the things which informed 
men have long been advocating, 
but which other governments are 
still silent about, the Italian dai- 
lies took up the refrain heartily. 
Said Virginia Gayda, editor of tne 
“Giornale d'Italia” of Kome and 
one of the most influential of It- 
alian journalists, referring to the 
part played by tariffs in retarding 
recovery : 


66 © country can withdraw 
N itself by a financial and 
economic isolation, impos- 

sible in itself, from the world de- 
pression. The dollar and the 
franc are not by themselves 
shields of dcfense against the Tem- 
pest. What is necessary is col- 
lective action, a solid and justly 
apportioned sacrifice, a restora- 
tion on new bases of world econ- 
omy and world finance, freed of 
all the remaining unequal burdens 
left by the war. Inexorably, the 
world will arrive at the cancella- 


of millions of immigrants who, m 
the past fifty years, have made 
this country their home. 

“It is too soon to say what the 
immigrant will contribute to the 
character and temper of the na- 
tion. He is still in process of ad- 
justment, and when he is fully at 
home in his new country, he will 
be in a position to make his best 
contribution.” 

It might be added in conclusion 
that immigrants of Commissioner 
Corsi’s type have not been mark- 
ing time, but are already making 
their impress in various fields o| 
the country’s life. 


of the Depression 


Seen by the Italian Press 


tion of war ccbts and reparatiotis. 
What Italy asks is that this be ar- 
rived at not toc late, when even 
that will have become useless in 
helping toward world restora- 
tion.” 

Closer to home, the “Corriere 
d'America” of New York, noting 
how Democrats and Republicans 
have not been cooperating with 
each other in a non-partisan pro- 
gram looking toward completion 
of the budget and necessary econ- 
omy measures, deplores this de- 
sire to make political capital out 
of the problem. 

“The salvation of the country,” 
it says, “is not an electoral issue, 
and much less is it, a privilege of 
one party. What it does repres- 
ent is a civic duty, which weighs 
cn everything and everybody, and 
especially on the representative of 
the people. The last few wees: 
cf legislative labor have not re- 
sulted in any ecnstructive m=as- 
ares. They have only increased 
confusion and worry”. The time 
is past, it ends, when Nero could 
play his fiddle while Rome was 
wrapped in flames. 

And the “Progresso Italo-Ame- 
ricano” of the same city, after say- 
ing that the economic crisis in 
America is made more serious be- 
cause of the moral crisis that af- 
flicts both major American pol- 
itical parties, concludes: 

“In any event, this much is cer- 








AOPECrES OE THE DEPRESSION 


have been inspired or 
the conservative el- 





- do not bring prosperity 
. even if it be in reduced 
a reasonable length 
=. it will mean that, to save 
wes. a ‘progressive’ program 
eded. But here 1s the 
e is the party that will 
cam realize such a program? 
two existing parties are at 
=t both more or less conserv- 
awe. The ‘progressives’ repres- 
a meager minority, and 
no national organiza- 
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Mer have 


— JING back to comment on 
the action of Fascism’s 
d Council, one of the 
oritative of Italian pa- 
‘Corriere della Sera” of 
Igan. comments: 
“Once again, explicitly, Fascist 
repeats, through the resolu- 
wm of the Grand Council, that 
MM economic crisis from which 
the whole world suffers, is not a 
> but an effect: that its his- 
| presuppositions must be 
in the moral disturbance 
emi the political changes brought 
gisout by the War and by the med- 
ere peace that ended it without 
ing spiritually closed it.” 
x deeper into the problemi, 
tinues: ‘“The defects of the 
of peace, and the rancors, 
the yitions and the inequalities 
mich followed them, have put 
sorder into people’s souls, have 
estroyed the reciprocal faith of 
les, and have led govern- 
sents to seek the defense of their 
nies in the almost barbaric 
ation of tariff barriers and the 
s2ieguarding of their rights by a 
erous armament race. Other 
-li-known phenomena of a fin- 
ancial, monetary and banking na- 
have complicated the situa- 
Hon, but at the center of the 
isis is the moral fact that ass- 
tmes, according to the specific 
“ase and its background, political 
spects that are varied but equally 
roublesome. 
“For itself, Italy has overcome 
period of spiritual disorder, 
i the iron compactness of its 
litical order translates perfectly 
that fortunate victory.” 
Nttack:ny tariffs as o.i+ of the 
midumentci causes at the bottom 
of the depression, “La Stampa” of 































































Turin, in an editorial by Gino Oli- 
vetti, blames the United States 
for having begun a policy “most 
ferociously contrary to a return to 
an easier and freer rhythm of in- 
ternational exchanges.” The Un- 
ited States, it says, has a heavy 
and unhappy responsibility, and it 
is high time that someone took 





Nero Was an Amateur! 


—From the Boston Transcript 


the initiative in getting out of the 
vicious circle. The stronger na- 
tions ougnt to undertake it: the 
United States, England and 
France, however, who are in the 
best position for this, are at pre- 
sent setting “the example olf 
greatest restriction of imports. 
making it necessary for the other 
nations to tollow the tendency, 
which can only lead to one con- 
sequence: that of making all debt- 
or countries insolvent little by 
little.... Until these elementary 
truths are understood, pians for 
European or world reconstruc. 
tion are destined to failure, even 
if financial aid temporarily gives 
the illusion of recovery.” 

In an editorial summing up the 
varied and numerous ills of the 
world today, Battista Pellegrini, 
writing in Premier Mussolini’s 
newspaper, the “Popolo d’Italia” 
of Milan, comes to the conclusion 
that “whoever follows these sad 
and painful daily reverses must 
feel that, economically, things 
cannot get better this way: that, 
politically, the bitterness will re- 
main; that, monetarily, dangerous 
maneuvres will continue; and that 


meanwhile the souls of peoples 
are being demoralized and_ ir- 
ritated. 


lol 


6 ND yet this world cycle 

A must close; for otherwise 

it can end only in para- 

lysis, if not in debacle, or in blood. 

There are many who would wish 
to flee the responsibility.” 


After touching on a few more 
examples of the world’s crippled 
state, the editorial proudly con- 
cludes: 

“Thus, in this corrosive, para- 
lyzing and destructive chaos, we 
alone have so far taken a clear 
position. Italy alone points out 
to all, without the mask painted 
with the usual hypocrisies, the ur- 
gent and supreme necessities.” 


Most Italian newspapers have 
pointed out that Italy is suffering 
less than other countries from the 
depression because of her Corpor- 
ative State. Thus the “Giornale 
di Sicilia” of Palermo, in praising 
some of the steps taken by Italy, 
adds: 

“But Fascism has done still 
more in a very difficult field: it 
has, outright, given lessons in in- 
dustrial practice and system.” 
Here it vouchsafes the informa- 
tion that the Italian railways, 
managed by the State, have suf- 
fered a deficit of two hundred mil- 
lion lire, compared with one bil- 
lion francs for the French. “Even 
Great Britain, with its own coal 
at home (an allusion to the fact 
that Italy is poor in natural re- 
sources, and especially coal) is not 
having easy sailing.’ And the 
favorable position of Italy as the 


world traverses these difficult 
times, according to the “Giorna- 


le’, is due to “Fascist discipline, 
which has closed the Italians 
within a vision of the interests of 
the nation and the State far dif- 
ferent from that which is current 
wherever the worst sort of dema- 
gogy continues in its now fatal 
efforts.” 

And Sergio Panunzio, in an ed- 
itorial titled “A Noi!” (To Our- 
selves!) in the “Gazzetta del Mez- 
zogiorno” of Bari, comes to the 
conclusion, in commenting on the 
Grand Council’s decisions, that 
though it is well for Italy to take 
note of what is going on outside 
of her borders, she must depend in 
the long run on herself alone: 


“Of course we must look at and 
think of the others; but, over and 
above all, let us look at and think 
of ourselves, for from Rome, and 
not elsewhere, comes the light of 
truth, of will and of strength.” 




















Feminine Influence in Renaissance 
Literary Groups 


By Prof. Walter Bullock 
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(In two parts: Part one) 


HE part played in the his- 

tory of Italian Literature by 

the encouragement and the 
literary activities of cultured cir- 
cles was, from an early date, of 
great importance. Italian poetry, 
as far as we know, first ceased to 
be a matter of mere sporadic in- 
cident in the first half of the thir- 
teenth century, when the encour- 
agement and example of Frederic 
Il at Palermo created for the first 
time a whole literary group in- 
terested in the writing of Italian 
verse. For the next century and 
a half, it is true, the part played 
in Italy by literary groups as such 
was, comparatively at least, a 
minor one: but the fifteenth cen- 
tury saw the beginning of a series 
of group activities in the world of 
letters which reached its height 
with the sixteenth century, in a 
fervor of interest and a faith in 
the value of literary excercises 
quite without parallel. The ma- 
jority of such circles were formed 
with intellectual activities of one 
kind or another as their prime 
concern; and this is especially 
true of the more or less formally 
constituted “Accademie.” Often, 
however, groups organized prim- 
arily on a social basis made their 
influence felt in the world of let- 
ters: the two score or so aristo- 
cratic Venetian societies of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
known generically in the popular 
mind as “Compagnie della Calza” 
(on account of their embroidered 
hose) were in their essence pure- 
ly social clubs, but the part they 
played in the development of the 
drama at Venice in their period 
was fundamental; similarly social 
first. but of deep significance to 
the historian of literature were 
the cultured groups which formed 
in Italy at so many of the Renaiss- 
ance courts. The number of soc- 


ial and literary companies and 
academies which can be specifical- 
ly listed with “a local habitation 
and a name” in the Quattrocento 
amounted to a score or so; in the 
Cinquecento—the sixteenth cen- 
tury—we know of nearly four 
hundred. 


HE earliest “Accademie” in 

Italy were, in all respects but 

one, essentially literary “sa- 
lons.” The first Renaissance ap- 
plication of the term “Academy” 
seems to have been made by Pog- 
gio Bracciolini, who in 1427 called 
the villa at Terranovo 
d’Arno, where he loved to wel- 
come his friends for learned or 
literary (and presumably at times 
facetious) discussion, “Academia 
Valdarnina”’; in this, Poggio was 
imitating Cicero, who called his 
classic villa—two of them, in- 
deed—“Academia.” It is a quar- 
ter-century later, however, with 
Marsilio Ficino, that we find the 
first case of the repeated and re- 
gular application of the term to a 
Renaissance “group”: the group 
that used to meet most often at 
Careggi, just outside Florence, in 
the villa which Ficino called “A- 
cademiola Phoebea.” Ficino and 
his friends were often locally re- 
ferred to as the “Academia,” and 
their especial interest in the study 
and discussion of Plato led them 
at times to call themselves “fra- 
tres in Platone” or (as a group) 
> Platonica fanulia’ > but it was 
not until much later that it be- 
came customary, as it is today, to 
refer to Ficino’s circle as the “Ac- 
cademia _Platonica.” Similar 
groups formed elsewhere in Italy 
at about the same time as Fici- 
no’s: the “Accademia Pontaniana” 
(as it was called a few years later) 
at Naples; the “Pomponiana” at 
Rome; and others. All these bet- 
ter-known Academies of the 
Quattrocento were purely human- 
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istic, in the sense that their main 
interest was in the literature and 
thought of ancient Greece and 
Rome and in the composition of 
works in the classic tongues 
(though at one time it is true, the 
“Pomponiana’” appears to have 
become involved in certain polit- 
ical activities which resulted for a 
brief period in its suppression). 
While, however, the literary in- 
terests of the more famous fif- 
teenth-century Academies were 
all humanistic, one or two minor 
groups, especially in the closing 
years of the century, occupied 
themselves also with Italian liter- 
ature. Such was the case with 
the group at Foligno which met 
in the gardens of Federico Bace- 
rotta (Flavio) and discussed Pe- 
trarch, as well as the classics of 
antiquity, under the leadership of 
Pietro Barbati. Such too was the 
group of which Vincenzo Collo 
(Calmeta) tells us in his “Vita 
del... Serafino,” printed in 1504 
with G, F. Achillini’s Anthology 
in memory of Serafino. “Our 
academy in the house of Paolo 
Cortese was flourishing at Rome 
at that time [i. e. c. 1490]. [ Mes- 
ser Paolo was] a young man 
much respected at the Papal. 
court for his learning, rank, and 
urbanity; so that his may be said 
to have been, not the house of a 
courtier, but a centre of culture, 
the resort of every learned qual- 
ity.” At this point it will be well 
to repeat that the word “Accade- 
mia” was often used, indeed was 
first used, in the Renaissance in 
an entirely informal sense, and 
might at any moment be applied 
casually or occasionally to a 
learned or literary group that ne- 


ver called itself, and was not nor- 
mally dubbed by others, an Aca- 
demy. It is not impossible, even, 
that the group to whi¢h Calmeta 
here refers was never called an 











=xcept on this one oc- 





I SEED, it was not until well 
mae the Cinquecento that the 
ademies had any sort of for- 
ization; and T. F. Crane 
tly misleading when he 
in his “Italian Social 
ot the Sixteenth Cen- 
tat the “Accademie” were 
| and convivial in the 
eemth century than in the fif- 
In the fifteenth century 
ities had been essenti- 
and convivial, their in- 
excercises consisting al- 
usively of learned con- 
“Stlien in shady gardens and 
stive dinner-tables; sel- 
i ever did they have any 
=| organization, explicit pur- 
mee Or set program. The six- 
emi century was the first in 
the Academies quite regu- 
i more or less formal con- 
s and definite aims. Their 
: y curious names (“Ac- 
mia degli Intronati”; “Gli U- 
“Gli Infiammati’; etc.) 
£58 seem to suggest a growing 
amcy; but in point of fact 
ere in the vast majority of 
“ees tar more formal institutions 
aam their fiteenth-century pre- 
=ssors had been. 
save suggested that the earli- 
“enaissance Academies were, 
m™ 2ll respects but one, essentially 
Merary “salons.” The excepted 
=<t. however, is a fundamental 
namely, that little or no part 
W@> ever played in them by wo- 
mie \Vomen, indeed, seem to 
mave had very little literary in- 
tmence in the early centuries of 
van literature except as the e- 
metzonal or mystical inspiration 
ndividual poets. —It is true 
‘tm the later Middle Ages we 
temk. ior example, of Maria d’A- 
‘a as having held at Naples 
mething of a salon: Boccaccio’s 
=~ ocolo”, it will be remembered, 
®2= written at her request after 
‘= narration and discussion in 
wer presence of some version of 
= ~“Floire et  Blanchefleur” 
And hers was certainly 
tan isolated case; but none the 
=s. down through. most of the 
attrocento and especially dur- 
he reign of the Humanists, 
n seem to have had com- 
ely little contact with the 
movements of the time. 
khardt’s well-known state- 
that in early Renaissance 

















































Italy “the education given to wo- 
men in the upper classes was es- 
sentially the same at that given 
to men” must not be taken at 
more than its face value: it hardly 
applies to any but princes and 
princesses ; and even in their case, 
while at Ferrara( and doubtless 
at one or two other Italian 
courts) the ruler’s daughters 
started their education, as small 





Laura Terracina (1519-1577) 


One of the few women academicians 
of the 16th Century, known as “Phe- 
bea” in the “Academia degli Incogni- 
ti” of Naples. 


children, together with his sons, 
it does not seem as a rule that 
they followed it through with 
them to the end. Certainly in so 
far as higher education means 
University education the women 
of the Renaissance took no part 
Ina. 


HERE were, or had been, one 

or two apparent exceptions. 
Cristina da  Pizzano (or 
Christine de Pisan as she was 
called in France, where ali her 
later life was spent) tells us that 
Giovanni d’Andrea, Professor of 
Canon Law at Bologna in the first 
half of the Trecento and friend 
(though a much older man) of 
Petrarch, had two learned daugh- 
ters, one of whom, Novella, used 
on occasion to lecture in her fa- 
ther’s place when he could not — 
reading behind a small curtain, 
however, in order that the atten- 
tion of students might not be dis- 
tracted by her beauty. Some have 
believed that a certain Maddalena 
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Bonsignori lectured on law at Bo- 
logna at about the same time; and 
a similar claim has been made for 
one Dorotea Bucca for the thirties 
of the fifteenth century; but’ the 
evidence in these cases seems very 
dubious. Equally suspe@t is the 
evidence for the University ac- 
tivities of two or three ladies who 
are said to have distinguished 
themselves as students: their stu- 
dies were probably carried on in 
private; it is very doubtful if the 
ladies in question were ever offic- 
ially recognized as students in the 
University itself. It was not un- 
til late in the seventeenth century 
that a University degree was for 
the first time conferred on a wo- 
man:—Elena Cornaro Piscopia, 
now celebrated in stained glass at 
Vassar College. In the Cinque- 
cento most: of the well-known 
writers were in one sense or an- 
other University men: Ariosto, 
Tasso, Speron Speroni, and a host 
of others; but not a single lady. 


S AT the Universities, so, 

though less rigidly, in the 

literary Academies, women 
were normally conspicuous by 
their absence. The most famous 
exceptions were Veronica Camba- 
ra, Countess of Coreggio, who 
early in 1543 was made a member 
of the Bolognese “Accademia dei 
Sonnacchiosi,” as we learn from a 
letter of hers dated Correggio, 
March 3lst., 1543; Laura Terra- 
cina, who wrote some nine vol- 
umes of verse, and was a member, 
about the middle of the century, 
of the “Accademia degli Incogni- 
ti” at Naples, taking the academy 
name of “Phebea”; and Isabella 
Andreini, the greatest actress of 
her century, who played in vari- 
ous foreign countries, and was 
honored at her death in 1604 (at 
Lyons, while on a_ professional 
tour in France) by a magnificent 
funeral and a commemorative me- 
dal bearing her portrait and the 
words “Aeterna Fama.” Isabella 
was a member of the famous thea- 
trical company the “Gelosi’”; the 
greatest poets of her day, includ- 
ing Torquato Tasso and Gabriello 
Chiabrera, wrote verses in her 
honor; and she was elected to 
membership in the “Accademia 
degli Intenti” of Pavia, in which 
she took the academy name of 
“lAccesa.” It has been said that 
about the year 1550 a literary aca- 
demy was actually founded by a 
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Italian Youth Carries On 


IN ITS JUNIOR LODGE MOVEMENT, THE ORDER 
SONS OF ITALY HAS THE ANSWER TO THE 
QUESTION: “WHAT OF THE FUTURE 2?” 


HEN the new immigration 
laws camé into effect in 


this country, sharply lim- 
iting the number of immigrants 
admissible, things looked dark for 
the Order Sons of Italy in Ame- 
rica. Founded in 1905, its mem- 
bership was composed mostly of 
Italians of the first generation 
who, having settled in a new and 
strange country, naturally sought 
the society and protection to be 
found in a banding of their coun- 
trymen together. Would the new 
laws mean a decline of the Order, 
after it had reached a prodigious 
total and had become the largest 
Italian association in the United 
States? It looked that way at the 
time, for immigration laws were 
factors that could not be control- 
led. 

Today, however, the outlook is 
a bright one, due chiefly to the 
initiation within the Order, with- 
in the past few. months, of many 
“junior lodges”, composed of the 
most desirable and most promis- 
ing element of young and old It- 
alians of the second and third gen- 
eration: Americanized, educated. 
and in many cases professional 
young men and women eager to 
carry on the traditions of the Or- 
der Sons of Italy in a newer, more 
modern guise. The character of 
the organization, naturally, is 
bound to change in time, but these 
changes will take place within the 
framework of the organization 
that has existed for over 27 years. 

Perhaps it would be well to de- 
fine what is meant by the word 
“Junior” in this case. Though 
most of the members in the junior 
lodges are young Italo-American 
men and women from all walks 
of life, with their Italian descent 
as the main thing in common, and 
representing practically all the 
high schools, colleges and other 


By D. L. Magliozzi 


educational institutions wherever 
the lodges have been formed, the 
main difference between the junior 
lodges and the older ones is that 


el 
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In the section “The Italians in 
the United States” in the May issue 
of Atlantica, a brief item was con- 
tained concerning the mass initia- 
tion of some 1500 new junior initia- 
bers in 12 junior lodges of the Or- 
der Sons of Italy. Great is the un- 
derlying significance of this initia- 
tion and of the movement which it 
represents in the career of the Or- 
der Sons of Italy in America, the 
largest Italian organization in this 
country. In the accompanying ar- 
ticle, for those of our readers who 
are not well acquainted with the 
Order, and what it is now doing, 
we present hereby an article describ- 
ing its organization, achievements 
and activities. 


a 
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the former are primarily English- 
speaking and their viewpoint and 
interests are more directly Ame- 
rican, both in thought and action, 
without regard to age. 





Stefano Miele 
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A hens young italians of the 
present day, born, brought 
up and educated in this 
country, are becoming aware of 
the fact that they are not quite 
ready yet, in spite of the strides 
they are making especially in ed- 
ucation, to make the full effect. of 
their numbers and_abilities felt in 
the life of the country. The real 
ization is coming to them that, 
even as in the case of their fathers 
in this country, they must, to 
overcome the obstacles in the way 
of their fullest-combined achieve- 
ment, fuse and weld their efforts, 
that each may benefit the most 
thereby. Old indeed is the saying 
that “In union there is strength”, 


and the young Italians need 
strength, particularly group 
strength, before they can tackle 


the problem of their advancement 
and rise in American life. 


But there are other reasons, 
many of them, why the junior 
lodges are bound to be beneficial 
to.the members. Under the guid- 
ance _of the older members, the 
new Italian-Americans will have 
opportunity to exchange ideas, to 
benefit by the experience of their 
elders in-American life, to absorb 
the traditions of Italy, and also to 
bring about.a—better understand- 
ing by the older Italian-Americans 
of thetinique problems of the gen- 
eration that is to carry on in this 
country. For many Italian youths 
and maidens, too, it will prove the 
means whereby their circle.of ac- 
quaintancesand friends will be- 
come enlarged, for many of them 
do not have the opportunities to 
mingle with others of their age 
and interests. Among those of 
their-own-race, too, they cannot 
but feel more at ease. 


Ambitious young men and wo- 
men will find in the ranks of the 








iges opportunities a- 
make the contacts that 
sizabie-in-getting ahead. 
zy look rather to the soc- 















: be derived, 
s of an athletic bent will 
n opportunity to prove 
Ss in their various 
And not least among 
tages of the junior 





embers whose oppor- 
r education may have 
» ited will find occasion, in 
debate and report, to 
ap to a large extent. 





ain credit for having be- 
‘this new movement 
go to Mr. Stefano 
m attorney and the Grand 
le of the Order in New 
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-e much to thank him for, 
addition to having served 
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mate for a number of terms, he 
= also Supreme Venerable of 
nal order for two terms, 
some new ideas that 
=d exceedingly valuable. 
ind now, through the rapidly 
sping iunior movement, he 
sf Beret; assuring the future 
the organization. 
ae and carrying out 
ms idea, Mr. Miele realized that 
g a was the great barrier 
arating the older and newer 
nerations, and that the parents, 
= many cases, could not under- 
ad how their children were 
s"owing up in ways sometimes 
strange to them, that is, in the 
verican manner, for they failed 
= some cases to realize the truth 
i the dictum that “When in 
Some do as the Romans do”. The 
1 movement, therefore, in 
wringing the younger and En- 
sush-speaking Italians partly un- 
jer the wing of the older organ- 
zation, tends to adapt Italian 
~haracteristics and customs to 
American civilization, and not to 
keep them apart from one another. 
In its truest sense, it is American- 
ion work carried on by the 
sider Italians, the common_pur- 
pose of which is to foster and per- 
petuate the lofty ideals of the Or- 
ter Sons of Italy, both within and 
sutside of the organization. And 
>i course, the junior lodges—they 
already have a total membership 
in New York State alone of no 
than 5000—have typically 
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ITALIAN YOUTH CARRIES ON 


modern American activities, such 
as athletic teams, dances, bridge 
parties, debating teams, etc., all 
calculated to promote good fel- 
lowship and mutual understand- 
ing among the members. 


Tg a aero the preparational 
work for the junior lodges 

was begun by Mr. Miele im- 
mediately after he was re-elected 





Giovanni Di Silvestro 


Grand Venerable on that platform 
last October, its first great mani- 
festation occurred last April 10th, 
when the mass initiation of 12 jun- 
ior lodges for Greater New York, 
comprising over 1500 members, 
took place at the Manhattan Odd 
Fellows’ Temple, with an elabor- 
ate pageant and ceremony. Pre- 
vious to that, however, a lodge in 
Corona had been initiated indiv- 
idually. Now other lodges are 
being added in quick succession, 
some individually and some en 
masse (two of them, in spite of 
Mr. Miele’s modest protest, were 
named Candida Miele, after his 
mother and his daughter, and in 
appreciation of the great work he 
is now performing), and in a short 
while, after the initiation of addi- 
tional lodges in Albany, Utica, 
Binghamton, Rochester, Buffalo 
and Niagara Falls which are now 
ready, the Order will have initi- 
ated almost 60 junior lodges. 


But now let us return to the na- 


tional order itself. To obtain an 
idea of its size-and importance, let 
us first scan a few statistics.. In 
the United States and Canada, it 
has .1,625 lodges, and 70 club- 
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houses the total property value of 
which is about $2,500,000. Its 
mortuary funds amount to over 
$1,000,000. Some 28,000 Sons of 
Italy took part in fhe World War, 
4,500 of them in the Italian Army, 
the rest in the American Expedi- 
tionary Forces. 
died and 1,278 were wounded. As 
for the sums raised and expended 
by the Order Sons of Italy during 
and immediately after the War, in 
Mr. Miele’s administration, they 
are little short of phenomenal, 
amounting to a staggering total 
of over one and a half million dol- 
lars. (1) These figures may make 
dull reading, but it cannot be de- 
nied that they are impressive. 
The make-up of the organiza- 
tion isa federal one. The various 
lodges throughout the country are 
organized into — self-governing 
units by States, called Grand 
Lodges. These, in turn, acknow- 


‘ledge a common head in the Su- 


preme Council, (2) which governs 
over the national order. Sixteen 
States ofthe Union have their 
Grand Lodges, in addition to two 
Canadian provinces. Moreover, 
in another twenty States, the Or- 
der has lodges but not Grand 
Lodges, the administration of 
which is vested in the national 
body, the Supreme Council. Thus 
the Order is represented in 36 of 
the United States and a goodly 
portion of Canada. 


LECTIONS within the indiv- 
idual Grand Lodges are held 
every two years, (3) and this 

was also the-tase with the Su- 
preme Council until the national 
elections held last summer at Nor- 
folk, Virginia, when the terms of 
office were extended to four years. 
At that time, too, Mr. Giovanni Di 
Silvestro, an attorney of Philadel- 
phia, was re-elected to the Order’s 
highest position, Supreme Vener- 
able, which he has held since 1921. 
There are others, too, who have 


“been in office for many years.and 


have identified themselves in- 
separably with the Order, as for 
example, the Messrs. Parisi, Mie- 
le, Romano, Billi, Guidi, Giglio, 
etc. (4) 

Incomplete would be an article 
on the Order Sons of Italy that 
did not mention its mutual. ben- 
efit_aspects.. Thus it has a mor- 
tuary fund, administered by each 
separate Grand Lodge for the 
members within its province, 
which provides monetary com- 
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pensation for the widows and fa- 
milies of deceased members. Sick 
benefits are also given as the name 
would imply, and the Order even 
has two orphanages of its own, at 
Nutley, N. J. and Concordville, 
Pa., housing some 200 children. 
Many children, besides, are taken 
care of in American institutions 
and paid for by the Order. 


Of the utmost importance is it 
to recognize that the Order has 
been performing the dual func- 
tion of keeping alive in the hearts 
and minds of the Italians who 
consitute its membership the cult- 
ural heritage and the traditions of 
the land whence they came, at the 
same time spreading the convic- 
tion that the Italians in this coun- 
try must take their part in Ame- 

- rican life, in order best to fulfil 
their obligations both as Italians 
and Americans. One of the de- 
sires closest to the Italian’s heart 
is to hand down the heritage of 
Italy to his sons and daughters, 
and the Order has been largely in- 
strumental in doing so. On the 
other hand, though the Order im- 
poses no 


rights appertaining thereto. 
Needless to say, of course, the 
labors of the Order in this field 
have not been without their bene- 
ficial effect in the relations be- 
tween Italy and the United States. 


There is another side to the ac- 
tivities of the Order Sons of Italy, 
in fact, there are many. For ex- 
ample, it conducts tours (or pil- 
grimages, as they are Called) a- 
broad for its members every sum- 
mer. When, in 1923, Mr. Di Sil- 
vestro conducted a group of stu- 
dents through Italy for the first 
time, the trip was such a success 
that the result was the annual pil- 
grimages, as the yare called) a- 
New York Grand Lodge and con- 
tinued in succeeding years by 
Connecticut, New Jersey and, this 
year, Massachusetts. 


Well-known also are the statues 
and monuments they have erect- 
ed. There is, for example, the 
Garibaldi Memorial Pantheon in 
Rosebank, Staten Island, sur- 
rounding the original frame house 
where Garibaldi lived. This Pan- 
theon was erected in 1914 at a to- 
tal cost of $65.000. And not far 
from it, also in Rosebank, is the 
monument to Antonio Meucci, 
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whom the Italians recognize as 
the real inventor of the telephone, 
done by the Roman sculptor Et- 
tore Ferrari in 1923. Pittsburgh 
too has a monument of the Or- 
der, an elaborate tablet to the late, 
great actress Eleonora Duse, de- 
dicated in 1924. 

Greatest of all, however, in the 
way of monuments, will be the 
projected statue of George Wash- 
ington in Rome. Strangely 
enough, though Rome is famed for 
its many memorials, monuments 
and statues, there is no statue 
anywhere in the city honoring the 
first American President. Mr. Di 
Silvestro, having noticed this on 
one of his trips abroad, first con- 
ceived of the idea of having the 
Order Sons of Italy donate such 
a monument of the Father of their 
adopted country to the capitol of 
the land whence they came. Ever 
since then he has been vigorously 
following it up, in addition to his 
duties as Supreme Venerable of 
the Order, having been granted 
audiences with Premier Mussolini 
and President Hoover with refer- 
ence to the project and received 
their approval. These eminent 
personages are also members of 
the honorary committee for the 
erection of the monument. Ac- 
cording to present plans, the cor- 


nerstone is to be laid this Fall in 


one of the principal squares of the 
Eternal City, in the year of the 
Washington Bicentennial celebra- 
tion, and the completed work will 
probably be unveiled-and-inaug- 
urated next year. 


i, Sas things, of course, re- 
main to be said about the 

Order Sons of Italy which 
cannot be gone into in a short ar- 
ticle but it is well for the reader 
to see that the Order is engaged 
at present in two projects of im- 
portance. On the one hand, 
through the projected monument 


. of Washington in Rome, it is re- 


affirming its inseparable link to 
the Italy of its cultural heritage, 
and on the other, through its 
strongly growing junior lodge 
movement, it is molding itself 
more closely into the life of the 
country of its adoption. 

When, therefore, the original, 
old-stock immigrants, who toiled 
and sweated mightily in an alien 
land that their children might 
have advantages denied to them, 
shall have ceased their labors, it 
will be with the satisfaction of 


. Financial 
“of New York; Supreme Treasurer, Te- 


knowing that it was not in vain 
that this largest Italian organiza- 
tion in America was formed, and 
that, in the youthful, zealous 
hands of their children, and their 
children’s children, it will go on 
to new achievements. 
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(1) The sums raised by the Order 
Sons of Italy during the World War 
were as follows: For the families of 
members in the army, $25,000 was 
raised; for war veterans suffering from 
tuberculosis, $15,000; for blind veterans 
$14,000; for the Italian Red Cross, 
$50,000; for the American Red Cross, 
$24,000; Liberty Loan, $259,000; two 
Italian loans, one amounting to $489,- 
502, and the other to 3,520,600 lire; for 
Fiume during its occupation, $15,637; 
War Savings Stamps, $55,000; for the 
free milk fund for Italian children, 
$18,000; for orphans and widows, 
$67,000; for the wounded, $25,000; for 
refugees of Veneto during its occupa- 
tion by the Austrians, $118,000; for’ 
general welfare movements, $62,000. 


(2) The complete list of the mem- 
bers of the Supreme Council for the 
1931-1935 administration is as follows: 
Supreme Venerable, Giovanni Di Silve- 
stro of Philadelphia; Assistant Supre- 
me Venerable, Saverio Romano of Bos- 
ton; Ex-Supreme Venerable, Stefano 
Miele of New York; Supreme Orator, 
Ubaldo Guidi of Winthrop, Mass.; Su- 
preme Recording Secretary, Count 
Umberto Billi of New York; Supreme 
Secretary, Salvatore Parisi 


mistocle Mancusi-Ungaro of Newark; 
Supreme Curators, Francesco Zamma- 
taro of Cleveland, Oreste Giglio of 
Williamsport, Pa., Alberto Nucciarone 
of Orange, N. J., Count. Carlo Meren- 
da of Brooklyn, N. Y., James Todaro 
of Philadelphia, Frank Ciambelli of 
Belmont, Mass., Luigi Lerzi of Water- 
bury, Conn., Felice Re David of Nor- 
folk, Va., and Mrs. Luisa Porreca of 
Philadelphia. 


(3) The Grand Venerables in office 
today are: New York, Stefano Miele; 
New Jersey, Frank Palleria; Pennsyl- 
vania, Judge Eugene Alessandroni of 
the Common Pleas Court, Philadel- 
phia; Connecticut, Michelangelo Rus- 
so; Massachusetts, Vincent Brogna; 
Rhode Island, Luigi Cipolla; Ohio, 
Raimondo Boccia; Maryland, Vincent 
De Marco; Virginia, Nicola Ferlazzo: 
West Virginia, Toto Giudice; Dela- 
Ware, Dirge iet AG Mie Rovitti lle 
linois, George Spatuzza; Mich- 
igan, Giuseppe Squillace; California, 
Domenico  Jannarone; Washington, 
Michele Marinacci; Alabama, Vito To- 
rina; and, in Canada; Quebec, Silvio 
Narizzano; Ontario, Nicola Masi. 





(4) When the Order Sons of Italy 
Was incorporated in New York on 
June 22, 1905, the following names ap- 
peared on the charter as signers: Vin_ 
cenzo Sellaro, Lodovico Ferrara, Mi- 
chele Rini, Giuseppe I. Carlino, Rober- 
to Merlo and Pietro Viscardi. 
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and enjoy themselves. 
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 =mow one another better, to 
mmicrstand the Italians better and 
“now the background and cul- 
i some of the parents who 
ummigrated to the United States. 
During the time that I have 
een a teacher of Italian, or of 
me other Latin sister tongue, it 
tims Deen my task to organize an 
Italian Club on three different o-- 
While working with 
young, enthusiastic boys 
i girls I have had occasion to 
pend many a pleasant, informal 
=r with my students and to 
provide for them a way of parti- 
: ing in intellectual or social 
civity which has been a stimulus 
urge them on the better things 
= to be adjusted to their place in 
scl . with a more sympathetic, 
cooperative attitude. 
| have found that the programs 
club activities varied accord- 
mg to the tastes and natural 
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OUR ITALIAN CLUBS 
Oe THE SCHOOES 


By Catherine R. Santelli 


Sec’y, Italian Teachers’ Ass’n. 


bent of the members, sometimes 
leaning towards artistic or intel- 
lectual subjects, at other times, 
partial to entertainment and so- 
cial activities. 


T WOULD be an easy matter 
I to enumerate the many things 

which our Italian Clubs can ac- 
complish. These fall naturally in- 
to two groups: the cultural. and 
the social. Usually both elements, 
when programs are carefully 
planned, work hand in hand suc- 
cessfully. We cannot be snobbish 
and purely intellectual. Many of 
our students need the social act- 
ivity. They are usually bubbling 
over with friendliness and they 
love to sing and dance. Then, 
too, some of our young folks get 
very little opportunity for enjoy- 
ing the society of people of their 
own age. Often, especially in the 
case of Italian girls, they are not 
permitted to participate in any 
social.activity outside their own 
homes and they see very little of 
their friends except in school. 
Where could these social-minded 
young people be safer than they 
would be in school, with friends 
who are on the same level and 
under the supervision of our It- 
alian teachers who have made it 
a special point to teach the young 
of their own race in an under- 
standing, sympathetic manner? 


There are various ways of stim- 
ulating interest in the Italian 
Club. We can invite, as guest 
speakers, men and women who 
are outstanding either as Italians 
or as lovers of Italian culture. We 
can arrange programs in conjunc- 
tion with other departments, es- 
pecially with English, Music and 
the Romance Languages. Let us 
have more meetings for parents 
and friends. Too often, parents 
never see the school where their 
children spend a good part of 
their lives, until, perhaps, they are 
summoned by the authorities be- 
cause their children have fallen 
from grace or are not progressing 
in their studies. The Italian Club 
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Miss Santelli 


can offer the parents a pleasant 
reason for entering the schooi 
portals: to see their children 
“shine” in a good performance, tc. 
meet the parents of other children, 
to meet the teachers and to see 
some of the other students. 


HE Italian Club can select 
and buy books for the school 
library. These are always u 

source of pleasure and often of 
wonder to many other students 
in the school. The Italian Club 
can give prizes for excellence in 
Italian. The Club can also con- 
duct coaching classes where the 
strong can help the less fortunate. 
Members of the club can agitate 
for better attendance and elimin- 
ate truancy. They can set a stan- 
dard in behavior and scholarship 
which will form a leaven for the 
Italian classes and cause them to 
rise to an outstanding position in 
their school. 

I know that the Italian Clubs 
everywhere are accomplishing 
great deeds, which may often 
seem to pass by unnoticed, but 
which will form a leaven for the 
to-our students. Perhaps your 
own club has already tried all of 
the above mentioned suggestions 
or perhaps your club has success- 
fully undertaken most of them. 
Let us pass them on to one an- 
other, let us meet and get ac- 
quainted, let us strive to make 
each succeeding Circolo Day more 
interesting and more important 
every year! 
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Professor Giannini 


Lecture Tour 


Professor Torquato Giannini, 
an important official in the Italian 
Foreign Ministry and noted pro- 
fessor of commercial law at the 
University of Rome, recently 
gave a series of interesting lec- 
tures in various cities of the 
United States. He dealt especial- 
ly with historical and economic 
subjects, and in discussing the 
great world problems of the pres- 
ent period of depression, he show- 
ed how Italy is seeking to solve 
them. 

In one of his first lectures, held 
on April 21st before the League 
of Nations Association of New 
York, he spoke authoritatively 
concerning the importance which 
international control of commun- 
ications would have. At Geneva 
today the question of methods of 
communication as a co-operating 
factor of war is being taken under 
serious consideration. Prof. Gian- 
nini suggested some ideas as to 
the most practical way of solving 
the problem of the control and 
the limitation of these services. 
Having been for several years at 
the head of the navigation and 
transport services for the Italians 
abroad, he was able to cite facts 
and statistics with authority. The 
large audience, after listening at- 
tentively, asked several questions 
of a technical nature, to all of 
which he replied brilliantly and 
at length. 

It is impossible to follow step 


by step the route taken by the 
‘llustrious lecturer. New Orleans 
was his first stop and there he 
spoke before the New Orleans 
Business and Professional Wo- 
men’s Club on “The feeling of 
unity in the fraining uf the North 
American Commonwealth and the 
Italian Kingdom”; before the U- 
nione Italiana on “The animating 
spirit of independence in Italian 
and American unity”; before the 
Italy America Society on sa liive 
Atlantic and its history”; and be- 
fore the Virgilian Society, a new 
club of professional people, on 
“Immigration and emigration.” 
At Houston, Texas, the Amer- 
icus Club, an organization of Ita- 
lian intellectuals and professional 
people, tendered him a luncheon, 
attended by many people and 
quite a few professors from Rice 
Institute. In the evening, under 
the auspices of the Americus 
Club, the lecturer spoke on 
“What are the best means of cur- 
ing the industrial crisis?”, and the 
following day he spoke on the 
same subject as a guest of the 
Societa Italiana Roma of Dallas. 
After a brief stay in Texas, 
Prof. Giannini went on to Bir- 
mingham, Alabama, where he 
gave a lecture at Howard College 
and another before the Societa 
Italiana di Cultura in the Public 
Library. A few days later he 
spoke in English before the com- 
bined Kiwanis and Foreign Trade 


Clubs of that city on the indus 
trial crisis and the methods ac 
opted by the Italian Government 
for combating and overcoming it 

On April 15th he was a guest 
of the Chicago Bar Association, 
which, together with the Circole 
Giustiniano, tendered him a lunch, 
and he spoke on juridical sub- 
jects. That same evening he 
spoke, at the banquet given in his 
honor by the Dante Alighieri So- 
ciety, on the analogies between 
the American and the Italian 
wars of Independence. 


Successively, Prof. Giannini 
gave lectures in Italian and in 
English at Wilmington, Toronto, 
Montreal and Niagara Falls, with 
the newspapers reporting them at 
some fPength. Everywhere he had 
the cooperation of the Consuls, 
who always came and presented 
him. His audiences followed him 
with great interest, especially 
whenever he spoke about the Cor- 
porative State. It is Prof. Gian- 
nini’s opinion that, following a 
movement begun in these last few 
years, it would be useful to dis- 
cover the influence of Roman and 
Italian thought on the develop- 
ment of North American thought 
and civilization, which is greater 
than it is commonly thought. 


It is fortunate that Prof. Gian- 
nini is soon to return to the 
United States again and to bring 
anew to the Italians in America, 
with his vibrant and authoritative 
words and his dynamic personal- 
ity, the confirmation and the 
proof of the great strides taken 
in every field of economic, polit- 
ical and spiritual action by “la 
Patria lontana.” 
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Depicting Neapolitans 


By Matthew A. Melchiorre 





B ECAUSE the Italians with 
their many and varied cha- 
racteristics are most familiar 
tem. Frank Di Gioia, young It- 
ikam—American artist, has made 
m the subjects of his delight- 
in water-color and 
= to the exclusion of other sub- 







self a Neapolitan by birth, 
=oia has lived among the It- 
ses throughout his life, knows 
vem thoroughly and paints them 
wath a deit, satirical hand. 
Frank Di Gioia was born the 
= of an Italian sculptor who re- 
roduced the sculptures of the an- 
ent Greeks. As a youth Di 

2 was looked upon to follow 

his father’s footsteps, but he 
mself was skeptical of this sup- 
ition, as he placed painting on 
sigher plane than sculpture and 
sioned himself a painter rather 
an a sculptor. 

In 1911 the Di Gioia family 
ved to the United States and 
ated in the Italian section of 
wer New York. The young 
srtist went through the public 
schools and then studied painting 
2t Cooper Union, following which 

joined the Art Students 
League. Even as many a student 

i the arts finds that studying in 
- classroom with thirty others us- 
ually does more harm than good, 
so was the case with Frank Di 
sioia. All classes baffled him; 
private studying remedied this 
somewhat. 

A period was spent as a com- 
mercial artist. At this time his 
work made its way into leading 
magazines. Then Di Gioia drop- 
ped this and painted only to 
amuse himself. It was at this time 
that he began to see promise in 
using his fellow-Italians and 
scenes about them as subjects for 
his paintings. One of these came 
before the eyes of Walt Kuhn, the 
modern American artist. 











IS reaction to the painting 
was favorable, and he ad- 
vised Di Gioia to keep on in 
‘his manner. The latter’s paint- 
ings were first placed on exhibi- 
tion at the Marie Harraman Gal- 
lery in New York City three years 





ago. Its success can be attested to 
by the fact that nine of the twelve 
paintings exhibited at that first 
exhibition by Di Gioia were sold. 


At present Di Gioia s latest of- 
ferings are again at the Marie 
Harriman Gallery, in an exhibi- 
tion that is to run throughout the 
summer. The young artist. has 
here displayed water-color vig- 
nettes of life in New York’s It- 
alian quarter, in particular 
glimpses of the characters found 
in the Italian theatre. Here we 
find Mignonette with her charac- 
teristic pose while in the midst of 
a Neapolitan song. There is 
something about the songs of the 
Neapolitan which only the native 


can express and enjoy to its full- 


est extent. Mr. Di Gioia has cap- 
tured this “something” and shows 
it in these vignettes. Also on ex- 
hibition are two works in oil, one 
of which, “Marionettes — Mul- 
berry Street” the painter con- 
siders his best in this field. 

Di Gioia’s first efforts with It- 
alians found him using them as 
part of the surrounding scenes, as 
one can see in the accompanying 
illustration. In “Festa — Sulli- 


oF 
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van Street” one looks at this 
painting in the manner one looks 
at a book. There is a continuity 
of action starting with the gamins 
in the lower left hand corner and 
going along step by step to the 
music stand in the top center. Mr. 
Di Gioia’s newer works seem to 
get away from this “square paint- 
ing“. Instead, they portray a cha- 
racter apart from the surround- 
ings. 

A prominent place in Mr. Di 
Gioia’s studio is given over to a 
piano. “Music,” the artist con- 
fessed, “is a passion with me.” Di 
Gioia’s moments, when free from 
the paintings upon which he is de- 
pendent for his livelihood, are 
spent in relaxation at the piano. 

Around the corner from his stu- 
dio there is something new in 
New York City: the street exhibi- 
tion of their works by poor Wash- 
ington Square artists.. While it is 
an established custom in Paris’ 
Latin Quarter, the street exhibt- 
tion here is definitely new. A 
word about it to Di Gioia brought 
out he remark, “I think it adds 
quite a bit of color to Washing- 
ton Square, and what is more 1m- 
portant, some of the artists are 
selling their works.” When asked 
whether he thought the street 
show would be continued and so 
make it a New York “Latin 
Quarter exhibition”, he replied, 
“T hope so.” 



































“Festa—Sullivan Street” 
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A painting by Frank Di Gioia 

















- HE great man, that evening, 
was truly satisfied with him- 

self and the whole world. 
The enthusiastic applause of the 


.crowd had once again confirmed 


his popularity, and, naturally, his 
fame. 

Of his clamorous success there 
was not the slightest doubt, for 
the jealously livid faces of his 
“friends” who were rejoicing and 
continuing insistently to rejoice 
with him, testified many times 
over to the authenticity of the 
favorable manner in which the 
public had feted the Maestro. 

To this add the enthusiastic 
trepidation of the beautiful wo- 
men, their languid and provocat- 
ive glances, and an idea will be 
had of how favorably things were 
for him; as for the rest, it was no 
more or less than the usual. That 
evening, however, the Maestro 
seemed to taste with greater vol- 
uptuousness and avidity all this 
wave of enthusiasm that flowed 
toward him, enveloping his en- 
tire person. 

He had even deigned, contrary 
to his usual custom, to acknow- 
ledge with a nod or two the pu- 
blic’s acclamation; towards the 
boxes he had directed two con- 
fidential nods, one to the left, for 
his wife, and one to the right in 
homage, more or less dutifully, to 
his official, companion. 

Before the banquet given in his 
honor, he was obliged to become 
the object of official recognition ; 
he shook hands with a multitude 
of people, among whom he knew 
the names of possibly three or 
four; he looked for all the world 








like a great statesman in the act 
of granting an audience. This 
finished with, he passed over into 
the midst of the crowd of women. 

It was at this point that his 
wife moved up to him, and, with 
sweet and childish affection, whis- 
pered hurriedly in his ear: 

“Corrado, don’t smoke any 
more. It will do you harm!” 

The great man, who thought 
much of form, as well as appear- 
ances in general, replied with a 
touching pressure of the hand, and 
everybody present was persuaded 
that that hand pressure repres- 
ented the most eloquent gratitude 
on the part of the husband toward 
the renewed congratulations of 
his wife. 


ASSING beyond, he kissed the 
hand of his official compan- 
jon, a woman of the aristo- 
cracy, made up to an incredible 
degree, who extended her hand 
with studied solemnity and then 
inserted her arm within his, 
saying languidly: 
“Divine, simply divine!” And 
she added, almost in one breath: 
“Mine, Corrado, mine alone you 
must be tonight; the most beau- 
tiful prize of all for your splendid 
victory.... I assure you I cannot 
resign myself to the thought that 
another woman is to be beside 
you, a woman who does not un- 
derstand and appreciate you. ..” 
The great man smiled without 
committing himself, once again 
he kissed the hand of this woman, 
of whom, deep down in his 
heart, he had been tired for some 
time and whose hysterico-roman- 
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tic phrases often irritated him; he 
withdrew thus with the utmost 
grace, taking care to dispense. all 
about him his glance, which sud- 
denly took on a tired aspect. 

In doing this, his weary eyes 
hesitated an instant on another 
pair of dazzlingly black eyes, 
those of the one who was to be 
his future companion, an almost 
adolescent girl, his pupil, who de- 
voured him with a look inflamed 
with admiration and who, with 
dark jealousy, had observed the 
preceding scene. 

The Maestro gave her a nod of 
cordial greeting, and she redden- 
ned happily and confusedly at the 
same time. The conqueror, happy 
for a moment over this meaning- 
ful confusion, approached the girl 
and, sinking his thin fingers in her 
fresh arms, he asked her, looking 
at her meanwhile with a veiled 
glance: 

“Did you like my music, little 


* one?” 


Then, in order not to be seen 
paying too much attention to her, 
he left abruptly, without waiting 
for her answer, which, in truth, 
could not have meant very much 
to him, considering that the girl, 
although beautiful and very 
young, was, in matters of intelli- 
gence (without reference to art- 
istic taste) for that very reason 
the most restful creature in the 
world, that is to say, his future 
perfect companion. 

Having taken a few more steps 
he again encountered his wife, 
who warned him not to eat aspa- 
ragus, for which he was a glutton, 
but which always disturbed him 
afterward . 


HE great man, sinking his 

fingers in his thick hair, al- 

most all white, made a gest- 
ure of annoyed fatigue, which, 
however, to observers might seem 
languid, and from all sides could 
be heard the whisper: “Oh, the 
Maestro is tired!” 

During the banquet his wife 
was prodigal with advice and 
warnings, for all of which, how- 
ever, the great man was not par- 
ticularly grateful. Beside*him sat 
his mistress, the Baroness, and 
facing him, two somewhat elderly 
ladies, who in turn did their com- 
petitive best to give the Maestro 
an inspiration of some sort. 

Then came the toasts of his 
“friends”, in which the great man 














pi bitterness, an evi- 
f envy. 
thought he, “goodbye 
= youth, when they all 
emevolent towards me!” 
ot this, in the mean- 
i to undergo the deli- 
= under the table, of the 
legs of the Baroness 

' still insisted: 

©Y jmst cannot resign myself to 
i + tonight you must be 
sman who cannot under- 
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mimi the great man, no sooner 
iit! The recognize the old refrain, 
uile, then, finding the 
appropriate, he replied 









im other words, if I were to 
(i= the time with a woman who 


od me, you would be 








aristocratic legs ceased im- 
their persuasive dia- 





Wemnan. one Maria Edvige Pitta- 
el etess and lady of letters, at 


@ cica in Calabria. She is al- 






2 degli Imperfetti,” perhaps 
™ modest allusion to a supersti- 
tem of the period anent her sex. 
meappily this unique case of an 
ueecemy founded by a lady is a 
I fiction, invented by some 
Scteenth-century literary trick- 
er: neither Maria Edvige nor 
© “Accademia” ever existed. 
spite sporadic exception, 
tem. it was not usual to admit 
es as academicians. The feel- 
n the matter was probably 
“at expressed by Boccalini in the 
pening years of the Seicento— 
at the time, in point of fact, 
n the bars were beginning to 
we relaxed. In the twenty-second 
is satirical “Ragguagli di Par- 
>” he suggests that the first 
ission of: ladies might indeed 
make the meetings more crowded 
i ever before, and inspire 
poetry to astound the very Muses 
nselves; but that ere long 
sach promiscuity would corrupt 
the moral tone of the Academy, 
and lead to other thoughts and in- 
terests than those of pure litera- 
ture. Hence, he adds, let it not 
be forgotten that the true poetry 
>i women lies in needle and dis- 



























to have called it the “Acca-: 


THE GREAT MAN 


logue. Throughout the rest of 
the evening she did not approach 
the great man, who, after two 
o'clock, accompanied by the wo- 
man “who could not understand 
him”, retired to his own domicile. 


ERUHAPS the great man that 
P evening did not pay enough 

attention to his wife in eating 
his asparagus, or perhaps he 
drank too much champagne; cer- 
tain it was, however, that he had 
a very troubled dream. 

And towards dawn, when the 
affectionate hands of his wife ad- 
justed the covers that had slid 
away from him, his lips were 
murmuring confusedly in his 
dreamt? Nora, Nora...” 

His wife, struck dumb and mor- 
tified by bitterness, was for a few 
moments on the point of awaken- 
ing her great husband and creat- 
ing a jealous scene, a scene which 
only wives are capable of bringing 





(Continued from Page 163) 


taff. Three-quarters of a century 
earlier that practical-minded man 
of letters Pietro Aretino, in a note 
addressed to a protégé of his, had 
expressed a somewhat similar 
opinion about literary ladies in 
general; rebuking his young 
friend for having let himself be 
captivated by one such, he ob- 
serves: “The more you praise her 
wit, the more I blame your lack 
of judgment, for music, songs, 
and literature indulged in by wo- 
men are keys that open the doors 
of their virtue.” And in his some- 
what outspoken “Ragionamenti” 
the same Messer Pietro had made 
one of his characters declare that 
“nella scuola de la ruffianeria si 
sono adottorate le sibille. . ., le ne- 
gromantesse, e le poetesse.’”’ 


ORTUNAT EILY, 
many men in the Cinquecen- 
to held a different opinion. 

Though a taste for learning and 
for literature hardly ever won a 
woman admission into any of the 
regularly constituted literary 
clubs, it was a quality in woman 
widely admired. And in great 
ladies, any sign of literary inter- 
ests speedily drew about them a 
circle of poets and men of letters 
overjoyed to find beauty in high 





however, 


WALL 


about at such an unorthodox hour. 
Then, with a sob, she observed 
her husband as he slept: his face 
tired and pale, his reddened eye- 
lids, his tormented forehead, his 
hair almost white and his half- 
open mounth, panting and restless 
as a fretful baby. Suddenly she 
felt pity on him, and, together 
with the pity, she proudly 
thought, calming herself thereby: 

“Everybody wants him, every- 
body, but after all he is mine, 


mine alone!” 


she still felt pity. for ‘his 
troublous dream, and again she 
adjusted the covers with a delicate 
gesture, repeating to _ herself: 
“Mine, mine alone!” 

And the great man, in his heavy 
and agitated slumber, continued 
sleeping beneath the covers lov- 
ingly drawn up—the man who 
was neither of one woman nor the 
other, but his own, his own alone. 

Poor little great man! 


Feminine Influence in Renaissance Literary Groups 


places appreciative of what they 
wrote. 

It was in the closing years of 
the fifteenth century and through 
the first third or so of the sixtenth 
that the most distinguished of 
such circles formed, at Milan, at 
Mantua, at Ferrara, and in a num- 
ber of smaller towns. Sometimes 
an enthusiastic writer would re- 
fer to such a group as an “Acca- 
demia”’; but this must not be 
taken (as it sometimes has been) 
to imply that it had any formal 
organization or even called 
itself Academy. In a letter of 
April 15, 1498, for example, the 
poet Galeotto del Carretto wrote 
to Isabella d’Este that she “habia 
tutta la Achademia di Parnasso in 
questa inclita cita di Mantua’—all 
the Academy of Parnassus surely 
meaning no more than all the 
group of the most distinguished 
poets. Similarly we find, about 
the year 1520, several references 
to the “learned Academy” at the 
court of Veronica Gambara, Lady 
of Correggio; in all probability 
meaning simply the numerous 
learned men who were there at 
the moment. 


(To be continued) 











TRAVEL 


WORD or two about the many 
new courses being offered by It- 
alian Universities will be appreci- 
ated by those who wish to combine 
study with travel this summer. 
Included in the list of studies are 
Archeology and the History of Italian 
Art in Rome; Byzantine Arts and 
Fabrics at Ravenna; History and Tech- 
nique of Italian Ceramics, offered at 
the Museum of Ceramics at Faenza; 
Literature and Italian Language 
courses at the Universities of Peru- 
gia, Siena, and Florence; medical 
courses at Varese, and courses in Ve- 


netian Painting and Architecture at’ 


Venice. 

Students of all nationalities are el- 
igible for admission to these courses, 
Fees vary from five to ten dollars for 
complete courses, depending upon the 
length. Condensed outlines of the lec- 
tures, printed in English, are distrib- 
uted to all the classes in which the 
number of English-speaking students 
warrant it. 

Reduction of about 30 per cent on 
railroad fare for numerous special 
trips to and from the universitf cen- 
ters are granted to sutdents. Special 
rates for room and board, beginning 


at $1.00 a day, are available to students. - 


Enrollment blanks and literature, de- 
scribing in detail al the summer 
courses offered at Italian Universities, 
may be had from the Italian Tourist 
Information Office at 145 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City. 


HE service of an auto-ferry has 

been inaugurated on Lake Como 

for the transfer of automobiles 
between Bellagio, Cadenabbia and Va- 
renna. A saving of 26 miles of road 
travel is gained between Menaggio and 
Varenna, and of 36 miles between Ca- 
denabbia and Bellagio, as well as be- 
tween Bellagio and Varenna. 


MERiICAN tourists travelling on 

a cruis« steamer are now given 

permission to land temporarily at 
the Italian ports of call for the pur- 
pose of making shore excursions, even 
without their passports. This privilege 
will be granted under the conditions 
that the passengers are all or in the 
majority Americans; that the debarka- 
tion is subject to previous examination 
of the passenger lists by the police 
authorities, and that passengers are in 
possession of some sort of identifica- 
tion papers. 


HE longest bridge in the world is 
rapidly nearing completion. With 
Mussolini’s wish that the bridge 

be ready for inauguration on Oct. 28, 
the tenth anniversary of the Fascist 
revolution, interpreted as a command 
to be obeyed, lork has been speeded 


up. 


NOTES 


The new bridge, which will connect 
Venice with the mainland, will measure 
more than two miles in length, and 
will have a width of 103 feet. When 
the bridge is completed Venice will be 
joined permanently to Mestre on tne 
mainland, where an industrial district 
of considerable importance has sprung 
up within the last few years. 

At its land extremity the new bridge 
will be linked with an automobile 
speedway now being built which will 
cut across the entire width of Northern 
Italy. The new road will start at Ge- 
noa, whence, via Milan, Bergamo, Bre- 
scia, Verona, Vicenza and Padua, it 
will reach Mestre and there be 
linked by a short new road to the 
bridge across the Venetian lagoon. 
This is sure to become one of the 
world’s most attractive highways be- 
cause of the many historic spots x 
passes and because it connects Italy's 
greatest seaport to the jewel ot tne 
Adriatic. 


CULPTURES believed to have 
been made by prehistoric men of 
the Bronze Age have been dis- 

covered in a valley of the Upper A- 
dige. The sculptures consist of two 
large stone blocks cut in rudimentary 
fashion to represent weird human fig- 
ures. They are both excellently pre- 
served and probably will be exhibited 
in the museum at Padua this summer. 


HREE railroad lines of major im- 
portance are approaching comple- 
tion in Italy despite the hara 

times. The first will connect Rome 
and Viterbo. It will run undergroune 
to the heart of Rome, forming the 
first trunk of the city’s underground 
system. The second will connect Ri- 
mini and San Marino. The third will 
join Florence and Bologna. All three 
lines will be electrified. 


WORLD'S Bread Show, the first 
of its kind, is to be held in Ro- 
me from the 19th to the 30th 

of June. Samples of bread from all 
parts of the world will be on view. 
As the samples arrive in Rome they 
will be subjected to a special process 
so as to keep them in good condition. 


OME, the city of Catacombs, w2il 

soon have a modern subway. 

Four subway lines will provide 
the Eternal City with a rapid transit 
system of the most modern type. 


OR the air-minded, the Italian 
Touring Club in Milan is offering 
air excursions taking off at Milan, 
then to Genoa, from which city tne 
planes proceed to Rome. 
Rome and then the excursion takes off 
again, flying over the mediaeval hill- 
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A rest in, 





towns, and over Florence to Venice 
Here the tourists have an opportunity 
to visit this island city before return- 
ing to Milan. 

All this flying, plus expenses at the 
Hotel Excelsior in Rome, and the Ro- 
yal Danieli in Venice, 1s otterea io 
members of the Touring Club for ap- 
proximately $40.00. Non-members who 
wish to take the tour may join the 
club upon payment of $1.25 for for- 
eign membership, and seventy-five 
cents for resident Italian membership. 
M the Grand Hotel Excelsior, a 

splendid structure on the Piaz- 
zale Drocia, in the immediate vicinity 
of the new railway station. Its two- 


hundred-and-forty reoms offer every 
up-to-date comfort for the traveller. 


ILAN boasts another new hotel, 


N line with the recent action of the 

Trans-Atlantic companies, the Libe- 

ra Line, operating from California 
to Europe, has reduced the minimum 
fare on its flagship “California” trom 
$340 to $315. On the motor-ships of 
the line the rate has been reduced from 
$300 to $275. After leaving California 
the ships of this line call at San Jose 
de Guatemala, La Libertad, Panama, 
Canary Islands, Marseilles, Genoa, Vec- 
nice and Trieste. 


ITH Miss Fredericka Blankner, 
W authoress of a book of poems 

“All My Youth”, to lecture for 
the party throughout Italy, Barton H. 
Smith’s annual escorted party through 
Europe will leave New York on July 
9th, returning about fifty days later. 
The cities to be visited in Italy by the 
party are Venice, Florence, Rome, 
Naples, and Milan. 


ITH the Italian Ministry of 
Education and Italian univer- 
sity representatives as spon- 
several hundred American stu- 
dents and educators will tour Italy 
this summer. The trip, planned to de- 
velop closer intellectual relations be- 
tween the United States and Italy, is 
being arranged by the Italian Book 
Lovers’ Association in this city, and 
the Ministry of Education, the Inter- 
University Institute and the Italo-A- 
merican Association in Rome. 


“While there are at present strong 
bonds of friendship between the 
peoples of the United States and 
Italy, deriving not only from old tra- 
ditions, but also from the participation 
of millions of Italians in American 
life,’ Professor John L. Gerig, of Co- 
lumbia University, vice-chairman of the 
committee directing the tour, declared, 
“it is nevertheless necessary to bring 
into closer relationship the universities 
cit Italy and America, as well as the 
student bodies of both countries.” 

Naples, Rome, Assisi, Florence, Ve- 
nice, Milan, Turin, and Genoa make up 
the itinerary of the tour, which leaves 
New York August 12, and will con- 
clude in Genoa September 4. Brief 
motor excursions will be made to A- 
malfi, Sorrento, Lido, the Lake Como 
region and Pompeii. 


sors, 
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IN ITALY 









te me ioned in the section “Travel 
Swan is issue of Atlantica, may are 
‘tte courses being offered this 
i by Italian Universities for fo- 
Though in the limited space at 
al, they cannot all be treated 
a few words about the most 
and most important will be 





e. 

Royal University for Foreigners 
ia this summer, under the auspi- 
e Ministry of Foreign Affairs, a 
) course in Italian language and 
qulure will be held for teachers of Ita- 
t sad. This course, extending for 
= from July 15th to August 31st, 
its purpose to prepare those en- 
in the correct use of the Italian 
and to give them an exact idea 
n culture, past and present, with 
emphasis on literature and art. 
sons (15 hours weekly) are on 
im following: 


















> Tralian grammar, with special em- 
shasis on pronunciation ; 

2 Reading of Italian authors with 
cements, especially linguistic or pho- 





History of Italian literature; 
“History of Italian art (with the 
©i of lantern slides). 

course will be under the direction 
following Deans, who will interest 
elves actively in the students 
au their stay at the University, as 
7 s during the historical and artistic 
under the guidance of the faculty 
will take place every week-end: 
srico Pappacena, professor of Italian 
uage and history in the R. Liceo 
nnasio di Lanciano; Giustino Cristo- 
_ professor of history of art in the 
B_ Liceo Classico di Perugia. 

Those who enroll in this course may 
siso attend the courses in higher culture 
are given in the University from 
Taly Ist to September 30th, which will 
deal with examples taken from the poli- 
ies, literature, science and art of the 

Quattrocento, and of modern and con- 

-emporary Italy, in her history, litera- 
ture, art, politics and scientific thought. 

Among the latter courses is included a 
course celebrating the bicentenary of the 
birth of George Washington, at which 
there will speak H. E. Dino Grandi, Ita- 
lian Minister of Foreign Affairs; H. E. 
John W. Garrett, American Ambassador 
to Italy; H. E. Carlo Formichi, Vice- 
President of the Royal Italian Academy ; 
H. E. Amedeo Giannini, Councilor of 
State and professor of the history of 
treaties at the University of Rome; H. 
E. Luigi Rava, Member of the Ttalian 
Senate and VicePresident of the Dante 
Alighieri Society; H. E. Carlo Schanzer, 
Member of the Italian Senate and Mi- 
nister of State; H. E. Giuseppe Volpi 
Conte di Misurata, Minister of State. 

A stay at Perugia, a city noted for its 
climate and its art, is both a pleasant 
and economical one. Lodging or a “pen- 
sion”, for those who do not wish to stay 
at the hotels indicated by the University, 
may be had at a daily cost of from 20 
to 25 lire with good families, the addres- 
























ses of which will be furnished by the 
Secretary. 

Special reductions are available for 
train and ship fares for those who enroll. 
To be admitted to the course, a document 
must be produced proving public or pri- 
vate teaching of Italian on the part of 
the holder, and an enrollment fee of 200 
lire must be paid. 

The Royal Italian University for Fo- 
reigners was created by the Italian Go- 
vernment in 1925, and it is situated in a 
splendid 18th century palace in Perugia, 
an extremely hospitable and smiling 
town, a- summer health resort, which 
contains a wealth of monuments and art 
treasures belonging to three different civi- 
lizations, Etruscan, Roman and Medie~ 
val. 

Another very interesting course, al- 
though of a more limited appeal, is 
that held by the Inter-University In- 
situte annually during the summer 
months at Varese for 
foreign medical men. The ob- 
ect of these medical culture courses, 
held from September Ist to September 
17th, is to afford medical men an op- 
portunity of studying subjects of the 
highest scientific importance and also 
the most widely discussed medical 
questions of the day; each subject will 
be dealt with by the highest author- 
ity in that particular branch, and will 
be given in the form of a monograph. 

Foreigners attending this course will 
be able to form an idea of the contri- 
bution brought by Italians to every 
branch of medical science; they will 
be able to realize how much is being 
done and produced in Italian clinics 
every day, and to see that new battles 
are being won day by day; and above 
all, they will see that many of these 
new conquests are due entirely to Ital- 
ian genius. 

The Varese medical courses are in- 


Italian and ~ 


tended mainiy for the infinite legion 
of Italian medical men residing abroad, 
who inevitably, through the passage 
of time and change of environment, 
slowly adopt a medical mentality dif- 
ferent from the Italian, which is a 
combination of science and intuition 
that can make use of cold analysis, 
but can also build up into a brilliant 
synthesis the thousand scattered ob- 
servations of modest students. 

Under the direction of Dr. Luigi 
Ponticaccia, professor of pathology 
and clinical medicine, and the director 
of the “Ospedale di Circolo” at Vare- 
se, the course on the Pathology and 
Clinic of the Digestive Tract is com- 
plete and authoritative. It consists 
of some forty lectures, delivered by 
some application, togathe r the fruits 
ages of the scientific, pathological and 
medical clinic branches of medicins in 
Italy. 

The lectures will be of an eminently 
practical character, the Director ac- 
companying the students round the 
“Ospedale di Circolo”, giving prac- 
tical demonstrations in clinical med- 
icine and laboratory technique, as- 
sisted by Dr. M. Isalberti. 

Those inscribed will be able, dur- 
ing a few days of not too burden- 
some application, to gather the fruits 
of a complete course of study, in 
which practice and theorv are built 
up in useful syntheses. The program 
of the courses does not, however, 
neglect the incomparable natural 
beauties of Italy. On week-ends and 
holidays a number of excursions will 
be organized for purposes of study, and 
others to make known the charms of 
the Italian hills and lakes. In addi- 
tion, therefore, to visits to the new 
hospital at Bergatno that is the boast 
of Italy’s hospital technique, to the 
town hospital and Italian hospital of 
Lugano, the heliotherapic colony of 
Fagnano Olona, and the “Hydrophily” 
establishment of Sastronno, arrange 
ments have been made for numerous 
motor car trips to Valcuvia Valganuaa, 
the Lake of Como, Lake Maggiore, 
and other places of beauty and in- 


terest. 





A group of summer students in Italy 
enjoying a trip to Assisi 
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hapless enemies sought to be con- 
quered are certain English and 
other foreign words which have 
stealthily crept into the Italian 
languake and which threaten to 
usurp the right of the native- 
born Italian words, like the tyr- 
ants and despots of old. 

Now, seriously, there is much 
to be said in favor of this crusade 
to bring into life Italian words as 
substitutes for foreign words now 
in every-day use. Of course, ey- 
ery language is a composite gra- 
phic picture, a mosaic of words 
and expressions drawn from num- 
berless other languages, both 
dead and living. The more diver- 
sihed the sources from which it 
draws, the richer that language is 
destined to become. 


word cannot be found for such ex. 
pressions as “chauffeur”, “film; 
gjazace ane. “ities “sandwich”, 
SHES 

In fact, equivalents have al- 
ready been suggested. No one will 
deny that the word “autista for 
example, which has suplanted 
“chauffeur”, is both beautiful and 
euphonious and preferable to the 
French noun. Needless to say, the 
experiment should not be carrie: 
too far, for that would defeat the 
very purpose it seeks to accom- 
plish. 


THE NEW AMERICANS 
PATHETIC scene occurred 


recently in the Supreme 

Court of the Second Judicial 
Department when a woman, near 
death from a lingering illness, was 
carried into that solemn room to 
take the oath of allegiance. She 
had risen from a sick bed to attend 
the Naturalization Court, in order 
that she might die as an American 
citizen. 

We cannot but commend the 
good woman for her patriotism, as 
did Mr. Justice George H. Fur- 
man, presiding at the Court. Her 
great desire to acquire Ame- 
rican citizenship, shared by mil- 
lions of men and women every- 
where, is an indication of the im- 
portance which we attach to such 


But there is. 
no reason why a good _ Italian. 


privilege. To be able to live and 
die as an American citizen is per- 
haps the noblest experience in the 
life of any human being. 

Yet Judge Furman, in his ad- 
dress to the new citizens, made a 
remark which is well worth re- 
peating. He said that he did not 
expect the new Americans to for- 
get their mother countries. 

Judge Furman is absolutely 
right. The new American citizen 
is not a new individual: he is the 
same human being, with the same 
spiritual make-up and the same 
characteristics of the race from 
which .he springs. To demand 
that this blood heritage be blotted 
out by the mere taking of an oath 
is psychologically impossible. To 
the new American the new cit- 
izenship must necessarily be a 
state of mind: a feeling of grati- 
tude and of love for the greatest 
country in the world. 

When a man takes a wife ‘he 
does not forget the love of his 
mother. If he did, he would be 
man unworthy both of his wife 
and of his mother. 


TEXAS AND THE 
CONSTITUTION 


OME interesting things have 
happened recently in the 
great State of Texas. More 

or less, we all have read about 
them, but I wonder how many oi 
us have followed carefully the 
systematic attempts of that State 
to destroy the Fourteenth Amena- 
ment to the Constitution. 

In 1826 Texas passed a statute 
excluding Negroes from Demo- 
cratic primary elections. The Su- 
preme Court declared the statute 
void as a violation of the Four- 
teenth Amendment which forbids 
a State to “make or enforce any 
law which shall abridge the priv- 
ileges or immunities of citizens of 
the United States”. But the re- 
buke thus administered did not 
dismay the good and brave legis- 
lators of Texas. 

The result was that the Legis- 
lature forthwith passed a new law 
vesting the State Executive Com- 
mittee of a political party with the 
power to prescribe the qualifica- 
tions of its members. 

Naturally, the intent was the 
Same: to prevent the election of 
Negroes to public office. Nor was 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States fooled by this subterfuge, 
for the august body of great legal 
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minds has declared the new faw 
violative of the Fourteenth Am- 
endment and unconstitutional. 

We are sure that the State o: 
Texas will not be downed by this 
second rebuke. It will try again, 
no doubt. Perhaps her brilliant 
legislators may some day succeed 
in their valiant efforts to render 
the Fourteenth Amendment ya- 
lueless. 

But one is forced to reflect wiat 
a pity it is that Texas doesn’t love 
the other Amendments as she 
does the Eighteenth. 


WHEN WILL CERTAIN 
PRODUCERS LEARN 
TO BE GENTLEMEN? 


OT long ago certain Ame- 
rican motion picture prod- 
ucers discovered the de- 

lightful advantages of producing 
films depicting gangsters and 
their underworld activities. Since 
then crime pictures have become 
plentiful. The public has tired of 
them, it is true, but the producers 
persist in their worthy undertak- 
ing. The result is revolting. 

One such picture has recently 
come to our attention. It is cal- 
led “Scarface’-—and only an im- 
becile will fail to discern the ap- 
parent inspiration and purpose of 
this presentation. It is a vivid 
illustration of the life of a famous 
American-born criminal and, na- 
turally enough, the story and the 
characters depicted in this film—- 
customs, dress, speech, names— 
constitute a despicable libel upon 
the Italian race in this country. 

This picture is not the first of 
its kind. Practically every recent 
crime picture—beginning with 
“Little Caesar’’—has been an at- 
tempt to demonstrate that the 
underworld is dominated by Ital- 
ian-American criminals. This, of 
course, is a fallacy, for even the 
most confirmed morons know that 
crime is a distinct product of pe- 
culiar conditions which obtain in 
our American society today, and 
not the exclusive privilege of any 
given racial group. 

Yet it is high time that such 
defamation be stopped. We resent 
it because it is unfair, untrue and 
un-American. We know it’s not 
always possible for certain people 
to be gentlemen, but is it too 
much to ask those American prod- 
ucers who make a specialty of 
gangster pictures to try to De 
gentlemen? 
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CARIDEO TO CARRY ON 


HE death of Knute Rockne has 
T brought out the fact that the log- 
ical man to carry on the Rockne 
“sed is his most illustrious pupii. 

- mantle folds gracefully upon the 
mcdy shoulders of Frank Carideo, 
so now than ever, because the 
emer All-American has been ap- 
ested head football coach at the Uni- 
. y of Missouri. The seasons of 
d °30 found Rockne at his best, 
during that time the Mt. Vernon 
sth was closest with the Great Dane. 
= latter imparted to Carideo all his 
wledge of the game, and now he 

a chance to use it. 
rank Carideo is the youngest man 

coach a major college eleven. He is 

y tweny-four years old. He pre- 
tered ior this position with a success- 
ar as backfield coach at Purdue. 
-hile with the Boilmakers this out- 
anding Italo-American athlete dev- 

ved one ot the most powerful back- 
s in the Big Ten Conference. The 
vacks were hit by injuries at the starr 

“the season and it was only when the 
season was well under way that the 

=n functioned in true style. The Cen- 
tary game saw Boilmakers sweeping 
their Southern rivals. Seven 

uchdowns were scored, and what can 

« directly attributed to Carideo’s 
teachings, seven place-kicks. 

The big surprise came at the expense 
>t Northwestern’s Wildcats, who were 
n leading in the Big Ten standings. 
that time the Purple and White was 
inning to cast for the championship 
2: the country for it had been victori- 

us in all its games with the exception 
co: the tie game with Notre Dame. 
However when the Carideo-coacnea 
backfield called it a day it had run 
Northwestern’s line ragged and had 
scored a victory in what was the up- 
set cf the afternoon. 

It Carideo continues in the manner 
he has ttegun there is no reason wny 
ualess the material is exceptionally 
peor, the University of Missouri should 
net win the «nampionship of the Big 
Six next fall. 






























LAZZERI’S COMEBACK 


LONG with the surprise afforded 
by the crackup of the New Yerk 
Giants comes the sensational 

comeback of Tony Lazzeri of the Yan- 
kees. That the latter team is leading 
its league is due to some measure to 
the hard hitting of the veteran second- 
baseman. At this writing Lazzeri is 
hitting well over .400 and his work in 
the field ranks with the best. Connie 
Mack’s statement at the time there 


were rumors going around that Lazze- . 


ri was to be traded, “I don’t see wny 
Lazzeri should be traded, as I consiaer 
him one of the best second-baseman 
in the leagues today,’ seems to have 
been borne out. 


Another player who had been slight- 
ed in the beginning of the season has 
come back with a vengeance. He is 
Ernie Lombardi, who was thought of 
so little by the Brooklyn that when the 
deal was engineered with the Cincin- 
nati club he was sent ajong-for “extra 
measure’, However, when Manager 
Dan Howley gave the Pacific Coast 
Italian his chance behind the plate the 
latter showed that his slugging left 
little to be desired. 

While we are on the subject of base- 
ball may we point out that another 
Italian is also burning up the diamond. 
George Puccinelli, leftfielder with the 
Rochester Red Wings of the Interna- 
tional League has been running up # 
string of consecutive game hits that en- 
ables him to bat near the .500 mark. 


IS CARNERA THROUGH? 


HE defeat of Primo Carnera at the 

hands of Larry Gains in Lonaon 

before what is considered the 
largest crowd to watch a boxing match 
in that city, pushes the possible Car- 
nera-Dempsey fight into the discara 
Now the Vast Venetian will have to 
start all over again. Perhaps he will not 
be able to. Or late Carnera appears 
to have iost that “something” which 
enabled him to blast out his opponents 
*n the first few rounds. Perhaps the 
reports that his opponents were paid 
to “take it on the chin” were more than 
mere rumors. If these are true then 
Italian fight followers who had hopea 
to see the heavyweight title go to Italy 
had better look for another to win it. 


ITALY DEFENDS CROWN 


OXING is comparatively a new 
B sport in Italy. Yet at the last 
Olympics that country won the 


championship and is preparing to de- _ 


fend that title at the coming Olympics 
at Los Angeles. Tournaments have 
been held in various parts of the 
country and the winners will undergo 
a period of training to determine the 
eight men who will crawl through the 
ropes to meet representatives from 
other countries. 

If the flyweight and bantamweight 
boxers meet the United States fighters 
in these two classes, it will be Italian 
vs.Italo-American, for Lou Salica and 
Jimmy Martin, both sons of Italian im- 
migrants, are sure bets to wear the 
striped shield in these classes. 

The Italian squad is as follows: 

Flyweight:. Rodriguez (Emilia); Ma- 
sella (Sardegna); Ronanomi (Lombar- 
dia): Manganaro (Sicilia). 

Bantamweight: Melis (Sardegna); 
Maiocachi (Lombardia);  Saracini 
(Marche); Sergo (Venezia Giulia). 

Featherweight: Grisoni (Liguria); 
Alessandri (Lazio); Bilotti (lombar- 
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dia); Ballerini (Toscana); Ulivieri 
(Liguria); Dell’Orto (Lombardia). 

Lightweight: Bianchini (Lazio); Fa- 
broni (Toscana); Giorgini (Toscana); 
Girolmi (Lazio). 

Welterweight: Casadel (Lombar- 
dia); Montari (Liguria); Alessandrini 
(Marche); Totti (Emilia). 

Middleweight: Longinotti (Emilia); 
Oldoinin (Liguria) Borzone (Liguria) 
Neri (Emilia). 

Light-heaviweight: Rossi (Emilia); 
Bassi (Lombardia): Medici (Lazio); 
Donati (Marche); Centobelli (Campa- 
nia). 

Heavyweight: Rovati (Lombardia); 
Laria (Lombardia); Paris (Lombar- 
dia); Capponi (Lazio); Brunelli (Lom- 
bardia). 


SARAZEN BLAZING AWAY 


S we predicted in this column a 

short time ago, Gene Sarazen is 

driving away to top honors in the 
ancient Scotch game. His play in the 
British Open recently makes us betieve 
the the stocky little Italian golfer is 
going to do big things on the fairways 
and greens this year. 


MAKES THE LONG JUMP 


handed pitcher, by the Oakland 

club to the Chicago White Sox 
brings another Italo-American to the 
Major Leagues. And again it was the 
Pacific Coast that supplied the player. 
Other alumni from that spot whom we 
can think of off-hand are Tony Lazze1i, 
Ernie Lombardi and Frank Crosetti, 
stars all. 


a sale of Pete Daglia, right- 


CALZA AND HIS ART 


E wonder how true the story 

about Giorgio Calza and his in- 

terest in art is. The story is 
that the Italian wrestler spends quite 
a bit of his earnings from the mat 
game buying really fine pictures and 
objects of art for his home. Whether 
the story is true or just a press-agent’s 
dream Calza is a favorite with the fol- 
lowers of this sport. 


COMING SWIMMING ACE 


WIMMING fans on the Pacific 
Coast are raving about a youthful 
swimmer who bids fair to reach 

the heights very shortly. Jack Medica 
is only eighteen but he is the star free- 
style and backstroke ace for the Wash- 
ington Athletic Club. He holds titles 
for everyfree-style event in the North- 
west and is now being groomed for the 
coming Olympics. 


DR. CETRULO IN OLYMPICS 


R. Gerald Cetrulo of Newark has’ 
been named first reserve in the 
foils on the United States Fenc- 

ing Squad. This sport is a great fav- 
orite with the Italians and we begin 
to wonder why there aren’t more It- 
alian-Americans on the squad. 


M. A. M. 


























Books In Review 


HORSE IN THE MOON. By Luigi Pi- 
randello. Translated from the Italian 
by Samuel Putnam. 2388 pages. New 
York: E. P, Dutton & Co. $2.50. 


TONIGHT WE IMPROVISE. By Luigi 
Pirandello. Translated from the Italian 
by Samuel Putnam. 231 pages. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50. 


Many may be surprised to know that 
Pirandello in Italy is as well known for 
his short stories as his plays, only the 
former were never translated into En- 
glish until “Horse in the Moon”, con- 
taining 13 of the hundreds he has writ- 
ten, made its appearance recently. Ut- 
terly different from the American type 
of short story, Pirandello’s short 
stories are episodic, fragile, brilliant. 
The craftsmanship that has made him 
Italy’s leading playwright is evident 
also in the vignette-like stories, all of 
which concern his native Sicily. “Adria- 
na Takes a Trip” is one of the best 
of the stories, depicting the secluded 
life of a Sicilian woman and how be- 
ing brought out of her native element 
brings on an emotional crisis. “The 
Cat, a Goldfinch and the Stars” verges 
a little more toward the metaphysical 
ideas brought out in his plays and nov- 
els. Remarkable also are the title 
story and “A Wee Sma’ Drop”. 


In “Tonight We Improvise” Piran- 
dello continues the manner and ideas 
of “Six Characters in Search of an 
Author”, which Bernard Shaw has des- 
cribed as the most original dramatic 
production of any people in any age. 
Whereas in the previous play, the char- 
acters sought the author, here they flee 
him and cannot be controlled within 
the fixed form of the theatre. As the 
translator, in his preface, quotes from 
the publishers’ informative note: “In 
‘Tonight We Improvise’, a satiric trag- 
edy, the poet has prepared a brief 
script of which a few fragments are 
read to the audience. There is a régis- 
seur, who seeks to direct the action in 
accordance with his scenic designs. But 
the actors evolve into characters, the 
characters into persons, the drama 
breaks away from the scenic divert- 
jssements, and poetry is tiberated and 
lives.” The story itself concerns a 
young Italian army officer who marries 
into a family of easy conventions. Tor- 
tured by doubts of his wife’s purity, he 
keeps her imprisoned at home till her 
death. 


Difficult as it is to grasp the ideas 
behind Pirandello’s story, it is equally 
difficult to conceive of such a play as 
being presented on the stage, for play- 
ers and audience are on practically e- 
qual terms. Both have a part in the 
play, and yet both, each in his own 
way, lives his own life at the same 
time. It will be interesting indeed to 
see the reception that will be accorded 
“Tonight We Improvise’ when it is 
staged next season on Broadway. Will 
it. have the long run enjoyed by last 
season’s “As You Desire Me”? 





Luigi Pirandello 


THE DIVINE COMEDY OF DANTE 
ALIGHIERI. Translated by Jefferson 
Butler Fletcher. Illustrated with Botti- 
celli’s drawings. 472 pages. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $5. r 
Translations of Dante have been le- 

gion, despite the great difficulties of 
the task. On the one hand, there is 
his logical, precise content; on the 
other, his “bello stile’’ Which is pre- 
ferable as a translation, prose or 
poetry? As Professor Fletcher says 
in his introduction: “Those who realize 
the rigor of his thought are impatient 
of any but a word-for-word rendering, 
necessarily in prose. ‘hose who feel 
the beauty of his form demand that 
this shall somehow be conveyed, even 
at sacrifice of his exact sense.” 


Various methods of translating Dan- 
te have been used, aside from prose. 
There is blank verse, used by Cary, 
Longfellow’s unrhymed English tercets, 
rhymed tercets and others. All have 
some fault; they do not reproduce Dan- 
te. Professor Fletcher, however, while 
preserving the tercet movement and 
structure, but eliminating the links (in 
rhyming) between cach other, not only 
comes close to the swing and form of 
the original, but also acquires propor- 
tionately more freedom and leeway in 
his choice of words, which, in Dante 
especially, must be close to perfect. 

Scholars and others competent to 
pass on Professor Fletcher’s transla- 
tion have acclaimed it as one of the 
best. Professor Grandgent of Harvard 
calls it “by far the best I have ever 
seen, combining as it does the qual- 
ities of thorough understanding, fidel- 
ity, resourcefulness, and poetic feeling.” 
And it is also highly significant that it 
led to his being recently awarded the 
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rank of Commendatore of the Order of 
the Crown of Italy by the Italian Con- 
sul General in New York in the name 
of the Italian Government. Vo a great 
extent the book, a handsome product 
of the bookmaker’s art, is aided by the 
magnificent illustrations of Botticelli, 
with its authentic reproduction of the 
spirit of the text. 


100 BEST ITALIAN BOOKS OF 
1931. Selected by the Permanent Ita- 
lian Book Exhibition, New York. 


A beautiful little brochure and a val- 
uable one is this selection of the out- 
standing books of the past year in 
Italy, and the Permanent Italian Book 
Exhibition in New York deserves real 
praise for having compiled it. Be- 
sides the list of the 100 best books, 
it contains several other sections deal- 
ing with Italian literary matters. 


The Permanent Italian Book Exhibi- 
tion, Inc. is an institution for facilitat- 
ing the relation between the Italian 
publishers and the American book 
buying public, such as retail book 
stores, public and college libraries, col- 
lege book stores, public and private 
institutions, as well as private indivi- 
duals. This function of the Exhibition 
is explained by Cav. Uff. Louis Gerbi- 
no, vice-president & treasurer, and the 
booklet also contains an exremely in. 
teresting foreword by Salvatore Viola, 
its Director. 


It is to be hoped that the brochure 
will have wide circulation, thereby 
bringing to this country a_ better 
knowledge and interest in Italian liter- 
ary activities. 


THE MAKERS OF MODERN ITALY: 
Napoleon — Mussolini. By Sir J. A. 
R. Marriott. 228 pages. New York: 
Oxford University Press. $3.50. 


There must be thousands of young 
Italian-Americans just conung out of 
American educiuonal vsviutions who 
are becoming conscious, tore so now 
than in the recent past, of their Ital- 
ian heritage. Some of them, to their 
sorrow, are discovering that they do 
not know as much about their country 
of origin as they might, and are in 
terested in learning more. Here is a 
book that will prove eminently useful 
to them. 

As the author says in his preface: 
“At this moment (1931) Italy is in- 
comparably the most interesting coun- 
try jin continental Europe.” And cer- 
tainly her history is no less interesting. 
The events leading up to the war of 
lialian independence, the Risorgimen- 
to, the part she took in the World 
War, and the emergence of post-war 
Italy as a Fascist State, up to the 
recent Lateran Treaty between Church 
and State, are epics in themselves 11 
Furopean history, and Sir Marriott 
has taken pains to do them justice 

in 1889 the author published some 
lccturcs under the same title, and for 
25 years the book was popular both 
in England and in Italy. Now, in ad- 
dition to extending the narrative, 
which originally ended at 1871, down 
to 1929, he has done considerable re- 
writing and revision. 





atriott’s account of how Fas- 
C2 into being is uncommonly 

Wit’ amc well-taken. “AII the causes 
gave birth to Fascism’, he 
™ Ss “were accentuated by the war 
wme che peace. The strain imposed 
“ “= war upon a country relatively 
tir and almost wholly unprepared 
Waies 2s we have secn, terrific. The 
wees of suffering and sacrifice endured 
‘) “me men at the front; the restric- 
d privations imposed upon the 
opulation; the humiliation of Ca_ 
and the immense effort needed 
out the stain of that defeat 
ese things tended to undermine 
tical and social structure none 
stantially built.” 
of Mussolini he writes: “His 
‘ec is as stern as that of the apostle 
em: “Endure hardness.’ He preached 
“© gospel of work, discipline, sacri- 
‘= His was the idealism of Maz- 
=. combined with the practical sta- 
smanship of Cavour and the heroic 
mper of Garibaldi.” 

‘rote Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
==? after the Risorgimento: - 
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But Italy, my Itay, 
_ Can it last this gleam? 
Can she live and be strong? 
Or 1s it another dream 
Like the rest we nom reamed so 
long? 


longer can there be the slightest 
“bt today that it is no dream, but 


iMERICAN OPINION ON THE 
UNIFICATION OF ITALY: 1846- 
i861. By Howard R. Marraro. 345 
pages. New York: Columbia Univer- 
aty Press. $3.50. 


N presenting the first original study 

of the immense reaction in the Un- 

ited States to the events which 
comprised Italy’s struggle for unifica- 
and freedom, Dr. Howard R. Mar- 
"aro has brought out a well-written and 
Steresting volume. 

This work, by a member of the Co- 
ambia University faculty, starts out 
th the elevation of Giovanni Mastai 
Ferretti to the Popehood as Pius IX 
and his subsequent acts of a liberal 
mature which were received with great 
enthusiasm throughout the peninsula 
and here in the United States. Dr. 
Marraro has delved deeply into news- 
Daper files and presents accounts ol a 
meeting held at the Broadway Taber- 
macle the evening of November 29, 
1847 to giye public acclamation of-the 
Pope’s actions, and to show the inter- 
est of the American people in “the aims 
and hopes of the Italian people. For 
numbers, order, good feeling, and en- 
thusiasm it had never been surpassed 
by any gathering held in the city. Be- 
fore the appointed hour, the spacious 
hail, the largest in the city, and cap- 
able of holding an assemblage of sev 
eral thousand persons, was crowded to 
its full capacity.” The meeting was 
attended by people of all creeds. vro- 
testant joined with Catholic in the uni- 
versal enthusiasm for the Pontiff’s 
edicts. : 

However, when Pius IX found him- 
self unable to cope with the reactionary 
jorces of Europe, he abrogated these 
acts and precipitated a Republican re- 
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volution in Rome. ‘The result of this 
was that the universal support mani- 
fested here was cut in two. Protest- 
ants no longer joincd hands with Cath- 
olics, but instead supported the re- 
volutionists, while the Catholics raiiied 
to the Pope. 

Throughout the years which to: 
lowed, the question of religion always 
appeared in the opinions of the peopte 
of the United States as the struggle 
for unification and freedom went on. 
Dr. Marraro points out that “to Ame- 
rican Protestants Victor Emanuel, Ca- 
vour, Garibaldi, and Mazzini, aiming as 
they did to unite their country by do- 
ing away with the temporal power of 
the Pope, were in a certain sense Fro- 
testants, or at best very poor Cath- 
olics,”’ and as such they received the 
sympathy of America. For many Ame- 
rican Protestants believed that the 
Pope, at the head of the Church, would 
be a far greater man ‘than he who 
combined that office with the kinship 
of a small, badly-governed, and disaf- 
fected territory. Released from secular 
cares, which brought him no honor and 
but small profit, they said, his spiritual 
empire would not be less extensive, nor 
would his position be less dignified.” 
It was this split here in the United 
States that was the cause of the es- 
tablishment of a new political party. 
“The Know Nothing” party as it was 
called, professed hostility to everything 
Catholic and urged violent measures 
against the Roman Church. According 
to Dr. Marraro the “incautious public 
comments of Bishop Hughes concern- 
ing the Italian revolution” had been 
the cause behind the cstablishment of 
this new party. 


CHOES of this feeling against 

Catholicism were heard in Con- 

gress, where debates took place 
as to whether or not the papal claims 
to temporal sovereignty implied the 
right of the Pope to exercise power in 
the politjcs of the world at large and 
to absolve citizens from allegiance to 
their particular government. 

Dr. Marraro devotes a chapter of 
this book to describe the visiis of Ii- 
alian refugees and exiles to our shores. 
Upon Garibaldi’s visit much was made 
by the press. The ‘“‘New York Herald” 
printed, “Few men have acnieved so 
much for the cause of freedom, and no 
one has accomplished so many heroic 
acts for the independence of a father- 
land, as General Garibaldi has for 
Italy.” Enthusiasm for this mighty 
man was partly toned down because 
politicians feared the influence of Bi- 
shop Hughes, and attempts at a public 
demonstration were abandoned. Gen- 
eran Avezzana and Father Gavazzi 
were others whose visits excitcd this 
country. 

With Victor Emanuel II of Sardinia 
upholding the liberal constitution in- 
augurated by-his father, many Ameri- 
cans believed that if these ever was to 
be a united Italy it would have to be 
brought about with the aid of the Sar- 


- dinian King. 


Sardinia’s participation- “i the war 
gained her admission to the peace con- 
ference and showed that it had taken 
upon itself the office of protector of 
Italy. The radical republican party, 
under the leadership of Mazzini, took 
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it upon itself to frustrate the Sardinian 
plans, and it gained a few followers in 
the United States. However, when the 
assassination of Louis Napoleon was 
attempted by members of the Mazzini 
party the reverse was true, and what- 
ever followers had been gained were 
lost. 

The outcome of the war between 
Sardinia and France on the one hand, 
and Austria on the other elicited much 
comment in the United States. The 
Catholics were vigorous in their de- 
nounciation of Victor Emanuel and 
Louis Napoleon. Mass meetings for 
this purpose were held in St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, and New Orleans. But the 
general sentiment of the United States 
was favorable and looked upon the 
war and its results as an important 
step toward the unification. 

Che final campaigns of Garibaldi in 
Sicily were helped greatly by Ameri- 
cans who not only volunteered money 
but also their lives, and marched along: 
side the great Italian warrior. Among 
them were General Robert Wheat, Co- 
lonel Charles Carroll Hicks, Lt. Henry 
Ward Spencer, Jr., son of the United 
States Consul at Paris, and Alfred 
Benthuysen, a nephew of Senator jer- 
ferson Davis. Concerts and meetings 
were held here to raise money with 
which to aid Garibaldi. Enthusiasm in 
the United States was unbounded when 
finally, through the efforts of Count 
Cavour, Victor Emanuel and Garibaldi, 
a united Italy was achieved. 


That Dr. Marraro has spent many 
hours in exhaustive searches througn 
vewspaper files, magazines, Congres~ 
sional files, and correspondence is ob- 
vious with each succeeding page as one 
finds the result presented in an or- 
derly manner. Each chapter is fol- 
lowed by a summary which repeats the 
major items in a well-written con- 
densed form. The student of Italian 
history as well as the layman will fina 
much of interest in “American Opinion 
on the Unification of Italy, 1846-1861”. 


The Italian Book of the Month Club 
has successfully completed its first 
year of bringing to its members in 
America representative Italian literary 
works, which they might not other- 
wise have ‘been able to obtain, chosen 
bya notable committce of Italian men 
‘of letters. 


Among the books received by the 
members last year, were: Gog, by Gio= 
vanni Papini; Gente in Aspromonte by 
Corrado Alvaro, (Awarded the literary 
prize of La Stampa); Stella del nord 
by Umberto Fracchia; Cose Viste by 
Ugo Ojetti; Tetti rossi by Corrado Tu- 
miati, (Awarded the Viareggio literary 
prize); La prova del fuoco by Carlo 
Pastorino; Villa Beatrice by Bruno Ci- 
cognani; Cinquemila lire by Delfino Ci- 
nelli; La vita di Puccini by Arnaldo 
Fraccaroli;; Storia di Europa nel se- 
colo decimonono by Benedetto Croce. 
The choice consisted of one satire, four 
novels, one volume of essays, one me- 


“mioir, one war book, one biography and 


one book on history. 

The yearly membership fee is ten 
dollars for ten books distributed every 
month except Ju’'y and August. 





The Italians in the United Stat 


(Readers Are Invited to Send_in Items and Photographs of Real Worth for Possible Use in These Columns-.} 


THE PRESS 


The ‘Progresso Italo-Americano” of 
New York, the largest Italian daily in 
America, recently began a detailed 
listing and description of the Italian- 
American associations in the United 
States. 

In an editorial explaining the pro- 
ject, Gr. Uff. Generoso Pope, publish- 
er of the ‘Progresso’ and the other 
two Italian dailies in New York, said: 

“Tt is time to throw the spotlight 
on the beneficial activities of our major 
and minor groupings; to recall their 
past, to illustrate their everyday ac- 
tivities, to understand their purposes 
and hopes, to present their guiding 
officers to the. public.” 


“La Voce Coloniale’ of New Or- 
leans, a weekly, recently celebrated 
its 18th anniversary. Capt. L. Munna 
is its editor. 


A contest was recently held by the 
“Bollettino della Sera” of New York, 
published by Gr. Uff. Generoso Pope, 
among public high school students in 
New York with two or more years 
of Italian. It consisted of an examina- 
tion in the Italian language, with gold 
medals awarded to the winners in the 
various high schools. The examina- 
tion was held June 4th at Washington 
Irving High School. A committee of 
Italian teachers, headed by Dr. Mario 
E. Cosenza, Dean of Brooklyn Col- 
lege, selected the winners. 


The 10th annval spring festa of the 
Italian weekly, “Il Nuovo Vessillo” of 























Jubilee Dance of the Independent Order Sons of Italy 





New York was held last month at the 
Central Opera House in New York. 
Mr. Vincenzo Capparelli is the editor, 
and many distinguished Italian-Amer- 
icans attended. 


“La Uribuna Ttaliana’ of eeortland, 
Oregon, and “La Gazzetta Italiana” of 
Seattle, Washington, both carried 
last month an editorial “Dictatorship 
or Democracy?” in answer to the 
Seattle Star’. The latter had viewed 
with alarm what it considered the fact 
that a virtual dictatorship of wealth 
exists in the United States. After 
dointing out that “a dictatorship is 
all right, provided you have a good 
dictator” the answering editorials con- 
inue: 

“That is why the Italians—having 
yaad to choose between a theory that 
did not work, parliamentary dem- 
ocracy, and a system that for 25 cen- 
turies always had pulled them out of 
ight places—elected to be governed 
by the good dictator that providence 
suddenly offered them and are quite 
content to so continue for a while— 
with the kind permission of The 
Seattle Star. 

“In order to correct an almost uni- 
versal misconception, it may not be 
amiss to point out here that a dictator- 
ship really is a democracy. A democ- 
racy, it is true, that has delegated its 
powers of government to an individual 
better fitted to carry them out, but 
a democracy nevertheless which, in 
the same manner that it has appointed 
a dictator, can get rid of him. There 
is no substantial difference between se- 
lecting a host of representatives or a 
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single one, except that the s 
is more easily watched and | 
able to control by occult poy 
the crowd. 

“The difference in the results ae 
ed by Mussolini and by the 
dictators discovered by The 
in the fact that the latter 
appointed, hidden, not subject 
sanctions of public opinion, 
Mussolini is merely a ger 
pointed with full powers by the z 
rity of the stockholders in the b 
of government: the citizens. 
has to be a mighty good manager u 
wants to keep his job. 

“As for the suggestion of Se 
Reed, we think it is idle to w 
Mussolini on America. As a pa 
for our ills, it sounds convenie 
et a dictator do it, only it woulda® 
work. 
“Mussolini is a leader—that is rez 
ly what the word “duce” means— 
1e succeeded only because he fou 
he proper element to be led. He 
lied the brains, but he found the c 
acter in a sufficient nucleus of m 
ike the early fascisti, capable of 
ing aroused by high ideals; willing ts 
offer their privileges, their possessions 
and their blood to the cause, ready 
to take orders, and to withhold cri 
ticism; eager to obey without discus- 
sion and to convince the mass, by their 
sacrifices, that their aim was a high 
and unselfish one. 

“We need a leader, a “duce” if you 
will, yes; but we need still more the 
ones capable and willing to follow a 
leadership as strenuous as it would 
need to be to accomplish the purpose. 

















































































(See Page 180) 
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these are found a Mussolini 
e of any use to us.” 


= new weekly, “L’Eco di Fresno”, 
= recently established in Fresno, Ca-~ 
nder the editorship of Dr. G. Ver- 





Taking its cue from a recent speech 
‘oreign Minister Grandi referring 
disarmament conference, in 
he said that there were “too 
words, too many declarations of 

: s for the modest results so 

ttained”, “L’Italia Nuova” of Mid- 

wn, Conn., commented editorially 

ng ago: 

-. instead of diplomats, there were 
| at the disarmament conference 
others and 10 wounded veterans, 

we problem would be solved in less 

= 20 minutes. And the result would 
be favorable for armament manu- 
turers!” 









SOCIETIES 


Mayors of all Massachusetts cities 
! Governor Ely are being asked by 

Massachusetts Grand Council of 
© Order Sons of Italy to prohibit 
further showing of the film “Scar- 
2 said to be based on the story 
= Alphonse Capone, which has already 

en protested in many quarters. The 
appeal is based on a feeling by the 
Jrder’s members that the picture re- 
flects discredit on the Italian race, and 
‘s the effect of counteracting Amer- 
ization activities in which the Or- 
ris engaged. 








Elections in the Unico Club of Tren- 
ton, N. J. were recently held with the 
following results: Dr. Joseph Panta- 
‘cone, president; Rudolph Vannozzi, 
vice-president; Dr. Rocco Marzulli, 
treasurer; and Francis Caputi, secret- 
ary. The Board of Directors is as fol- 
tows: Dr. Anthony J. Lettiere, chair- 
man; A. D’Agostino, S. Coletti, J. 
Guidotti, A. Invidiato, S. Marinari, D. 
Brenna and P. P. Tummillo. 

Dr. Pantaleone, the new president, 
recently spoke at a joint meeting of 
the Circolo Italiano of Rutgers Un- 
iversity and that of the New Jersey 
College for Women, his topic being: 
“Contribution of Italian Culture to the 
Ideal of World Unity.” 


The first annual dance of the United 
Italian Association of Bridgeport, 
Conn. was held last month at the Hotel 
Ritz in that city. The dance com- 
mittee was composed of Mrs. Angeli- 
na Pritula, chairman; Miss Mildred 
Gerasa, Mrs. F. Colonnese, Miss An- 
na Odrich, Mrs. J. Esposito, Mrs. E. 
Gaito, Mrs. J. Rizzi, Miss B. Capasso, 
Mrs. Rose Ferrace, Mrs. Carmela Fra- 
sca and Messrs. A. L. Scanzillo, G. 
Milano, Salvatore Abriola, Edward 
Gaito, Joseph Pritula, Primo Tassina- 
ri, B. Capodaglio, Aldo Lardori, Tho- 
mas Scanzillo, Alfonso Cioffi, Egidio 
Francoletti. 


A bridge and tea party was held last 
month by the Ladies’ Auxiliary of the 
Columbus Hospital for the benefit of 
the Maternity Department of the Hos- 
pital. Through the courtesy of the 
the Ttalian Line, it was held aboard 


the Conte Grande. A group of mem- 
bers formed the committee, headed by 
Mrs. John M. Lore, chairman, Mrs. 
V. Badia, secretary, and Mrs. C. Leto, 
treasurer. 


Mrs. Frank Leveroni of Boston, 
wiie of Judge Leveroni, was recently 
unanimously re-elected president of the 
Wonien’s Italian Club of that city at 
the annual elections. Other officers 





Attilio Piccirilli 
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clected were: Miss Margherita Musso- 
line, vice president; Mrs. Louis LaPor- 
te, recording secretary; Mrs. Francis 
Galassi, corresponding secretary; Mrs. 
Felix Forte, treasurer; Mrs. Pasquale 
Balestrieri, Mrs. John A. Kelly, Mrs. 
Letizia Ciampoli, Mrs. John Baciga- 
lupo, Mrs. Joseph Tomasello, members 
of the board of directors. 


Four noted Italian-American educa- 
tors recently spoke under the auspices 
of the Italian Business and Profession- 
al Men’s Club of Trenton on the va- 
lue of the Italian language, before an 
audience composed of parents and pu- 
pils about to enter high school. The 
meeting was addressed by Dr. Mario 
E. Cosenza, dean of the Brooklyn Col- 
lege, New York City, and president 
of the Italian Teachers Association; 
Paul Salvatore, head of the department 
of modern languages, Townsend Har- 
ris High School, New York City; Pe- 
ter Sammartino, instructor of romance 
languages, Townsend Harris High 
High School, New York City and 
Professor Leonard Covello, head of 
the department of Italian, De Witt 
Clinton High School and lecturer in 
the School of Education, New York 
University. 


The birth of Rome was commemor. 
ated on April 21st in Chicago under 
the combined auspices of the Italian 
World War Veterans and the Ita- 
lian Chamber of Commerce by a ban- 
quet and ball at the Parkway Hotel. 
Among those present were Consul Ge- 
neral Giuseppe Castruccio, Vice Con- 
sul Giuseppe Dell’Agnol, Consular 
Commissioner Antonio Ferme, F. Bra- 
gno, president of the Italian Chamber 
of Commerce, M. Butera, president of 
the Italian World War Veterans As. 
sociation, and G. Spatuzza, Grand Ve- 
nerable of the Order Sons of Italy in 
Illinois. 


The Italian Young Fo'ks League of 
America held its annual Spring Festi- 
val at the Hotel St. George in Brook- 


lyn last month. The entertainment 
committee was composed of S. Miglio- 
si, chairman, V. De Nicola, J. Mason, 
V. Migliori, A. Scalisi, M. De Nicola, 
R. De Angelis, L. Arcuri, T. De Ni- 
cola, P. Scalise, C. Montalbano and P. 
O. Traina. The president of the Lea- 
gue is P. Vincent Landi . 


A banquet was recently held by the 
Circolo Dante Alighieri of Philadel- 
phia to celebrate the election of its 
new president, Joseph De Vito, As- 
sistant District Attorney in that city. 
Among the guests were Comm. Eu- 
gene V. Alessandroni, Judge of the 
Common Pleas Court, Atty. Americo 
V. Cortese, and others in public life. 


The official inauguration of the New 
York Chapter of the National Alpini 
Association took place early this 
month at the Central Opera House in 
New York, with more than 150 Al- 
pini present. Others present included 
Consul General Emanuele Grazzi, Vi- 
ce-Consuls Antonio Logoluso and 
Giorgio Serafini, Rev. Filippo Robotti, 
president of the Nastro Azzurro, Rev. 
Francesco Grassi and many others, 
high in the city’s Italian life. 


The Italian-American architect of 
Chicago, Luigi Pirola, has been elected 
president of the Architectural Sketch 
Club. 


To celebrate the award of Chevalier 
of the Crown of Italy to Giovanni D. 
Acchione of Philadelphia, the Athletic 
Commission of the Order Sons of Italy 
in that city recently tendered him a 
banquet. 


At an official dinner of the metro- 
politan section of the Boys’ Clubs of 
America, comprising 43,000 boys, the 
drama “Foursquare”, presented by the 
Children’s Aid Society: Lower West 
Side Boys’ Club, was selected as the 
best of the works presented by all the 
boys’ clubs of the city. The winners, 
Vincent Cifuni, Anthony Amoroso, 
Henry Viani, Paul Roscelli and Frank 
Penticoste, whose club was organized 
by Mrs. Mennillo, are between the 
ages of 17 and 20. 


The Italians of Philadelphia last 
month celebrated the Washington Bi- 
centenary under the auspices of the 
Order of Brotherly Love and the Wil- 
liam Paca League. Among the speak- 
ers at the affair, which took place at 
the South Philadelphia High School, 
were Dr. Leopoldo Vaccaro, Mayor J. 
Hampton Moore, Congressman Ed- 
ward L. Stokes, Louis A. Orsatti, 
grand master of the Order, Prof. F. 
C. Nieweg, the School’s principal, and 
Atty. T. S. Russo. 


The Massachusetts Grand Lodge of 
the Order Sons of Italy is promoting 
this summer the annual pilgrimage to 
Italy of the Order. Michael A. Fredo 
is chairman of the committee arrang- 
ing for the pilgrimage, which leaves 
July 22nd. 


An Italian Night under the auspices 
of the Aurora Society of Philadelphia 
was recently held at the Fleisher Au- 
ditorium in that city. “L’Oro e 1’Or- 
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pello” a 2 act comedy by G. del Testa, 
and “Il Presidente Scoppetta”, a 2-act 
comedy by P. Seneca, were produced, 
followed by the singing of Italian pop- 
ular songs and dancing. 


In three new junior lodges, more 
than 150 new members were recently 
initiated into the Connecticut Grand 
Lodge of the Order Sons of Italy in 
Waterbury. 


The Circolo Dante Alighieri of 
Philadelphia recently held an enter- 
tainment and dance, during the course 
of which “Broadway Fame”, a 3-act 
play written and directed by Miss The- 
resa F. Bucchieri, was presented. The 
entertainment committee was compos- 
ed of R. N. Giannini, chairman, G. 
Bruno, A. Di Nubile, A. V. Corte- 
se, S. Rotella and H. Pescatore. 


The Italian Barbers’ Benevolent So- 
ciety of New York State, the worthy 
and enterprising president of which is 
now Giuseppe Susca, celebrated recent- 
ly its 36th anniversary. Organized on 
mutual benefit lines, it has an elabor~ 
ate federal construction, with eleven 
chapters in Greater New York alone. 
It possesses a library of its own and 
even a weekly newspaper, “The Mod- 
ern Barber” for its members contain- 
ing news of interest to members of 
the Society. Edited by Alberto Na- 
poli, the newspaper “interprets the 
thought of 70,000 Italian barbers liv- 
ing throughout the United States.” 


INDEPENDENT ORDER 
SONS OF ITALY 
25TH ANNIVERSARY 


HE birth of the Independent Oi- 
der Sons of Italy, twenty-five 
years ago was fittingly celebra- 

ted on May 15th, 1932 by a gala dance 
held at the Central Opera House in 
N. Y. C. The affair was attended 
by several thousand members of the 
Order who came from different parts 
of the city and State to join in the cele- 
bration. 

Among the prominent people who 
were present at the dance were Gr. 
Uff. Generoso Pope, Comm Simonelli, 
President of the Italian Savings Bank, 
Mr. Angelo Ruffo, Grand Venerable of 
the Order in the State of New Jersey, 
Prof. Vincenzo Titolo, Supreme Ven- 
erable of the Order, and many others. 

The Executive Committee was cour- 
posed as follows: 

Avy. Rosario Ingargiola, Chairman; 
Giuseppe Odorisio, Vice-Chairinan; 
Giuseppe Manganaro, Corresponding 
Secretary: Giuseppe Cafiero, Financial 
Secretary; and Eugenio Lupia, Tlrea- 
surer. 

A feature of the affair was the pu- 
blication of a beautiful souvenir pro- 
gram containing best wishes from 
practically all the Lodges atid many 
friends and institutions. In a special 
article which appeared in the souvenir, 
Mr. Ingargiola, who is also the Grand 
Venerable for the State of New York, 
wrote as tollows: 

“The Independent Order Sons 
of Italy will celebrate this Silver 
Jubilee with the certainty that it 
has fulfilled its purpose during 
these twenty-five years of intense 
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activity. The primary object of 
the Order has been to foster tne 
most brotherly relations among 
its members and to adhere strictly 
to the utmost devotion to the 
country of our adoption, at the 
same time being always mindful of 
the race of which we are the des- 
cendants. If it is true that the past 
twenty-five years have been diffi- 
cult, we may be also sure that the 
next twenty-five years will be just 
as difficult. But the Independent 
Order and its thousands upon thou- 
sands of members will stand un- 
ited and determined to continue in 
the noble and altruistic work which 
has marked the quarter of a cen- 
tury just passed.” 


N MAY 29th and 30th the Grand 
Lodge of the State of New York 
held its annual convention at the 

Commodore Hotel in New York City. 
Several hundred delegates from all 
parts of the State were present and 
speeches were delivered by Mr. Ro- 
sario Ingargiola, who presided, and by 
other officers. On the evening of May 
29th, a great banquet was given in ho- 
nor of the delegates and many pro- 
minent guests atended. Speeches were 
delivered by Commissioner Edward 
Corsi; Gr. Uff. Generoso Pope; Dr. 
Nicola La Bombarda, Assistant Grand 
Venerable; Prof. Titolo, and others. 
Mr. Ingargiola was toastmaster and 
Mr. Michele Lorello was Chairman of 
the Arrangement Committee. 

Vocal selections were rendered by 
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Giuseppe Monaco, tenor, Giovanni Bo- 
scia and Giuseppina Amato, soprano, 
who were warmly’ applauded. 

In addition to the delegates, those 
present included all the officers of the 
Grand Lodge of New York, as follows: 
Mr. Rosario [ngargiola, Grand Vener- 
able: Dr. Nicola La Bombarda, Asst. 
Grand Venerable; Michele Lorello, 
Grand Orator; Eugene Lupia, Grand 
Treasurer; Giuseppe Manganaro, Grand 
Corresponding Secretary; Giovanni 
Cipollina, Grand Financial Secretary; 
and Federico Di Girolamo, Giovann: 
Polizzi, Baldassare Monteleone, Avv. 
S. Mazzola, Raffaele Casateli, Giusep- 


pe Agnello, and Michele Capo! 
Grand Trustees. 


N -May 22nd a new 1 
nitiated into the rank ard Baey 
the itaependert Ord: So si 

Italy in Broo-lyr. Lhe new Ledaea 





















called, “Loggia Poeta Gebric!« D Aas 
nunzio”, No. 445, and it is cor =call 
of several hundred members. The = 





remony was conducted by the 
Venerable of the State, Mr. Rosaric 
gargiola, in the School Settlemen: 
ditorium at No. 120 Jackson 
Brooklyn, and was participated tn 
many lodges of the district. 

Lodge “Riscossa Cesare Bz 
No. 369, acted as Godmother and 
represented at the function by the \= 
nerable, Mr. Ignazio Covais, toget 
with all the members ot the Lode 

Among those who delivered spee 
were Mr. G. Mammarella, Mr. lee 
sio Zotta, Venerable and Orator, == 
spectively, of the new Lodge, Mr. As 
dagna, Venerable of Lodge “Salem: 
Prof. Edoardo Favenza, Venerable of 
Lodge “Jamaica”; Mr. Nicola Asaro. 
District Deputy of the Order tor the 
Williamsburgh section, the G 
Trustee, Mr. Monteleone, the Grane 
Secretaries, Messrs. Cipollina and Man- 
ganaro, the Grand Orator, Michele Lo- 
rello, and Mr. Ingargiola, who delivered 
a long speech especially to the new 
members. 























TESTIMONIAL dinner was 
x given on May 22nd, 1932 in honor 

of Mr, Giuseppe 11 VCausi, AS 
sistant Grand Venerable of the State 
of New Jersey of the Independent Or- 
der Sons of Italy. 

The banquet was held at the St. 
Francis Hotel in Newark, N. J., ana 
was a brilliant tribute to the work 
which Mr. Li Causi has done in behalt 
of the Order in that State. 

Mr. Charles Giffoniello, prominent 
attorney in Newark, was toastmaster, 
and among those who spoke were Mr. 
Justice Minisi, City Judge of Newark; 
Prof. Vincenzo Titolo, Supreme Ve- 
nerable; Mr. Rosario Ingargiola, Grand 
Venerable; Mr. Jerome J. Licari, Su- 
preme Orator; Mr. Angelo Ruffo, 
Grand Venerable of New Jersey: Mr. 
Chiaravalle, and many others, who 
paid their respect to the guest of 
honor. 

Mr. Li Causi delivered a very inter- 
esting speech in which he thanked the 
Committee and gave to the many 
people present the assurance that he 
would continue to work in behalf of 
the Order as he has in the past. 


On June 5th, a well-known Italian 
Society which had been in existence for 
the past forty years in Brooklyn, de- 
cided to join the ranks of the Inde- 
pendent Order Sons of Italy and was 
initiated amid great pomp and honor 
in the Masonic Temple at 46th Street 
and Fort Hamilton Parkway, Brook- 
lyn. The Lodge is now headed by 
Michelangelo Ia Morte, who has been 
one of the most active members for 
many years. 

Mr. Rosario Ingargiola, the Grand 
Venerable of the State, inducted the 
new members into the Order and lec- 
tured to them on the duties and obli- 
gations of all men:bers. Interesting 
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Italians formed a goodly part 


beer 


parade spectacle that took 


place in New York under the leader- 
ship of Mayor Walker last month. The 
Italian division, according to the “Cor- 
riere d’ America” comprised 30.000 of 
the 200,000 who marched for the 
greater part of the day and evening 
in the cause of beer for taxation. At 
the head of the Italian division were 
Gr. Uff. Generoso Pope as chairman, 
and General Sessions Judge John J. 
Freschi as vice-chairman. 
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and that less than one quarter of one 
per cent of those charged with drun- 
kenness were Italian (not one ofthese 
being a woman of Italian birth or ex- 
traction) were some of the facts: re- 
vealed by Judge Joseph T. Zottoli of 
the Boston Municipal Court, speaking 
last month at the Boston City Club 
at_a banquct tendered to Immigration 
Commissioner Edward Corsi. Further: 
more, added Judge Zottoli, the 200,000 
Italians in Boston constitute 25° per 
cent of its total population. “We of 
Italian birth or extraction,’ he con- 
cluded, “are the most orderly race of 
any’ in this city. We have every rea- 
son to feel proud.” Others who spoke, 
besides Commissioner Corsi, were 
Atty. Charles Lombardi, toastmaster, 
Comm. Pio Margotti, Italian Consul-~ 
General; Judge Frank Leveroni of the 
Juvenile Court; Atty. Vincent Brogna, 
Grand Venerable of the Sons of Italy; 
Comm. Saverio R. Romano, Assistant 
Supreme Venerable of the Sons of 
Italy; Assistant Attorney-General 
Stephen D. Bacigalupo, and Arnaldo 
DeNicola, chairman of the banquet 
committee. 


The Massachusetts Grand Lodge of 
the Independent Order Sons of Italy 
celebrated its 28th anniversary last 
dance at the Hotel Brad- 
Chairman of the 
Vincent J. Pollina, 
Venerable of the 


ford 
committee was 1D Rs 
who is also Grand 
Order in that State. 


More than 500 friends gathered last 
month at a dinner to Joseph A. 
poneti, former Assistant District At- 


torney in Boston and not long ago 


Scol- . 
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appointed by Mayor Curley as As- 
sistant Corporation Counsel. 


As a result of the primaries in New 
Jersey held last month the following 
Italians are candidates for office in 
that State: For Congressman, Peter 
A. Cavicchia, Republican, of Newark 
(running for re-election) ; Joseph W. 
Marini, Republican, of Cliffside Park; 
RdeesPetcue tee Adubato, Democrat, 
Newark; for State Senator, Samuel ie 
Orlando, Democrat, of Camden Coun- 
ty; for Assemblyman, Anthony J. Si- 
racusa, Republican, of Atlantic County, 
L. A. Cavinato, Republican, and D 
F. Pachella, Democrat, both of Bergen 
County, Frank Calabrese, Republican, 
and Ernest F. Masini, Democrat, both 
of Essex County, Frank Ortolano and 
Thomas De Feo, Republicans, an 
James J. Galdieri and Frank Bucino, 
Democrats, all four of Hudson County, 
and George Pelettieri, Democrat, of 
Mercer County. 


Attorney Theodore De Muro of Nut- 

ley, N. J. was elected last month to 
the Board of Commissioners of that 
city. 
- In celebrating the 100th anniversary 
of the founding of Buffalo early in 
July, the Centenary Committee has 
asked the Italians of that city to par- 
ticipate, particularly the Federation of 
Italian Societies, whose president is 
Atty. Charles I. Martina. An Italian 
committee has been formed consisting, 
besides Mr. Martina, of Charles C. 
Scialfo, chairman, Anthony Cirrincio- 
ne, Michele Mascari, Frank Bonapar- 
te, Luigi Marinaccio, Peter Fiorella, 
Luigi Guarnieri, Luigi Bello, Giovan- 
ni Capone, Michele Saladino, Avy. 
Nicholas D. Grisanti, Giuseppe Scia- 
scia and Angelo Macaluso. 


Comm. Emanuele Grazzi, Italian 
Consul-General in New York, in his 
position as president of the Society of 
Foreign Consuls in New York, re 
presented that society last month in the 
Washington celebration held in Wail 
Street to commemorate the first in- 
auguration to the Presidency of the 
Father of his country. Comm. Grazzi 
also spoke on the occasion. 


Alexander Addeo has been elected 
Inspector of Buildings in Providence, 
R. L. by the City Council in that city- 
An architect and engineer, Mr. Addeo 
was formerly an inspector in the of- 
fice of the Commissioner of Public 
Buildings. 


Atty. A. John Serino of Cambridge 
has been appointed to the Board of 
Public Welfare in that city. 


A banquet was recently held at the 
Stacy Trent Hotel in Trenton in honor 
of Dr. Mario Carosi, Italian Consul at 
Baltimore. 


On the occasion of his appointment 
to the. Board of Public Works in 
Springfield, -Mass., 
cently tendered to 





a banquet was 
FE, A. Barbati. 


One of the delegates from Massa- 
chusetts to the recent Republican con 
vention held in Chicago was Comm 
Saverio R. Romano of Boston. 
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Rocco Guglielmucci of Blue Island, 
Illinois, was recently reelected Alder- 
man from the 3rd district in that town. 


Mrs. Mary L. Bacigalupo of Boston 
recently was elected as a candidate for 
delegate-at-large pledged to the nom- 
ination of Alfred E. Smith. Mrs. Ba- 
aigalupo is the wife of former rep- 
resentative James J. Bacigalupo. 


Judge Edward R. Finch of the Ap- 
pellate Division of the Supreme Court 
of New York State, was recently ten- 
dered a banquet on the occasion of 
his having been conferred the Cross 
of Commander of the Order of the 
Crown of Italy by Consul General E- 
manuele Grazzi of New York. Most 
of the prominent Italians of New York 
were present at the occasion. An- 
other prominent American to have 
been awarded the Cross of Commander 
last month was Brigadier General 
George R. Dyer, commander of the 
87th Infantry Brigade. 


OCCUPATIONAL 


The recent annual convention of the 
American Surgical Convention, was 
held in New Haven through the ef- 
forts of Dr. W. F. Verdi, one of the 
most distinguished of modern Italian- 
American physicians. Dr. Verdi, who 
was one of the only two surgeons rep- 
resenting Cornecticut, was elected sec- 
ond vice-president of the associatio1:, 
which is composed of a select num- 
ber of 150 members. 


At a recent mecting of the New 
Jersey Fishermen’s Association, an or- 
ganization of over 5000 members, 
Samuel Siciliano of Long Branch was 
unanimously elected president for the 
coming year. 


A banquet attended by the most il- 
lustrious Italian-Americans of New 
York was tendered not long ago in 
honor of Philip Torchio, president of 
the Banco di Napoli Trust Co. of New 
York and vice-president of the New 
York Edison Co., on the occasion of 
his having received the decoration of 
Grand Officer of the Crown of Italy. 


Mr. Giuseppe Gerli, of the firm of 
E. Gerli & Co. of New York, Milan 
and Shanghai, was last month made 
a Grand Officer of the Crown of Italy. 
Apropos of a recent purchase by E. 
Gerli & Co. of 7000 tons of silk from 
Japan the weekly newsmagazine 
“Time” said: 

“The Gerli-Japan deal brought into 
prominence the Gerli silk business, 
largest in its line. The Gerli family 
was in the silk trade in Italy for years. 
In 1883 Emanuel Gerli, present pres- 
ident of the firm, migrated to the U. 
S. For many years E. Gerli & Co. 
did a business of about 500 bales a 
year against its present volume of 
150,000. 

“In 1907 Japan came to the fore in 
silk. After the Japanese earthquake 
in 1923, Japanese silk deliveries were 
stopped for two months. But Gerli 
& Co. arranged to ship silk from Kobe 
almost immediately and this was the 
real opening of a silk market outside 
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of Yokohama. Emanuel Gerli is 73. 
Active spokesman for the firm is his 
nephew, Paolino Gerli, 41, a vice-pres- 
ident. He came to the U. S. from 
Italy in 1905, later went to Japan 
where he dealt in silk for his own ac- 
count from 1919 to 1921. In 1922 he 
joined E. Gerli & Co. Although the 
firm is primarily a commission house 
it makes rayon in Italy, and the Gerli 
family recently assumed control of 
Belding Meminway, one of the biggest 
U. S. silk manufacturers. Paolino 
Gerli is short, very dark, very suave, 
speaks with a slight accent. He was 
one of the founders of National Raw 
Silk Exchange in 1928, and its first 
president.” 


Last month the following were rec- 
ognized by the Italian Government 
for their outstanding services by being 
made Commanders of the Crown of 
Italy: Capt. Giuseppe Cosulich, one of 
the heads of the great Italian shipping 
combine, the Italian Line; Cesare 
Sconfietti, Italian Consular Agent at 
Rochester; and Dr. Teopold Vaccaro, 
well-known physician, writer and re- 
search worker of Philadelphia. 


More than 800 friends attended the 
banquet given not long ago at the 
Hotel Commodore in New York in 
honor of Saverio Samuel Di Falco, a 
graduate of the New York University 
School of Law and recently admitted 
to the practice of his profession in the 
civil and criminal courts of the Coun- 
ty and the State. Many were the out- 
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standing Italians present, and the gath- 
ering also included a large represen- 
tation of 14 junior lodges of the Order 
Sons of Italy, of which Mr. Di Falco 
is a member. 


Among those to have been honored 
by the Italian Government last month 
by being awarded the Cross of Che- 
valier of the Crown of Italy were Atty. 
Orazio Tocco of Chicago and Atty. 
Paolo Russo of New Haven. 












Under the auspices of th 
Giustiniano (Justinian Club). 
ed of Italo-American studen 
John’s Law School in Brookly 
quet was recently given 
Frank Composto, recently 
“summa cum laude” in jur 
and admitted to the Bar in Ne 
County and State. Nicholas 
ni was chairman of the co 
which also included M. J. D’An 
J. Bacotti, G. Mangiaracina a 
Ventirra. The Circolo’s officers 
as follows: 

Anthony J. Travia, Praetor: Ce 
A. Ventiera, Vice Praetor: { 
Cartelli, Bursar; Bernard P 
Recording Scribe; Joseph R. 
no, Corresponding Scribe. 














Italian photographers of Roch 
have formed a society under the : 
idency of Achille Forgione. 





A banquet was tendered last m 
to Miss Rose Bonanno, recently 
uated in philosophy at Fordham 
iversity, at the Hotel Martiniqu 
New York. The Hon. Paul P. 
acted as toastmaster, and on the 
orary committee were Gr. Uff. Ge 
roso Pope, chairman, Judge John 
Freschi, Judge Aurelio, Rev. Ruvols 
Rev. Zolin and Rev. Manciacapra. The 
banquet committee was headed by the 
Hon. Frank P. Catinella. 








Captain G. N. Longarini of Medford 
has received netice from the War De- 
partment that he has been awarded 
the Purple Heart medal with oak-leaf 
cluster, a military decoration which has 
been authorized by the Secretary of 
War to be awarded to those who 
“while serving in the Army of the 
United States performed any singular- 
ly meritorious act of extraordinary 
fidelity or essential service and to those 
who were wounded in action”. The 
oak-leaf cluster is awarded for an ad- 
ditional act and is considered a double 
decoration. 

Capt. Longarini volunteered’ in the 
service in 1917 when the United States 
declared war, enlisting in Troop A 
First Squadron of Mass. Cavalry, and 
went overseas with the 102nd Machine 
Gun Battalion 26th (Y. D.) Division. 
He took part in all the major military 
operations on the western front and 
was twice wounded in action. He was 
recently appointed military aide on the 
Governor’s staff. He is General Man- 
ager. of “La Notizia”, the Italian 
daily newspaper of Boston, and an ac- 
tive member of the Crosscup-Pishon 
Post American Legion and other mil- 
itary organizations. 


FINE ARTS 


At a meeting of the Boston Society 
of Architects, Carroll Coletti of Quin- 
cy, was announced as the winner of 
the $3000 Rotch Traveling Scholarship 
for 1932. 

The scholarship is the oldest of its 
kind in the United States and has been 
won in the past by architects who 
have since become world-famous. It 
enables the recipient to travel and live 
in the choicest architectural centers of 
the world for a period of two years in 
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o develop and enrich his talents 
“he fullest limits. 

atroll Coletti is the son of Mr 
+ Mrs. Domenico Coletti of Quincy. 
= early education was. in the public 
ols of Quincy. His early architec- 
| training was gained in various 
on architectural offices and study- 
evenings in the classes of the Bos- 
Architectural Club. 
iter five years at the Boston Ar- 
stectural Club, Mr. Coletti entered 
zie University, where his record of 
omplishments is high. In his junior 
1930, he was -a finalist in the 
mix de Rome competition. In his 
enior year, 1931, he was the winner 
the Intercollegiate Collaborative 
Er1Ze. 
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Under the auspices of Temple Un- 
eersity and before a large and en- 
‘husiastic audience, the world prem- 
ere of excerpts from Maestro Fran- 
resco Marcacci’s opera, “Evangeline”, 
was presented last month in Mitten 
Hall, Philadelphia. The cast included 
Beniamino Gigli, tenor, Claudio Fri- 
zerio, baritone, Zita Rossi, soprano, E- 
jena Bussinger, mezzo-soprano and 
Fiorenzo Tasso, tenor. The perform- 
ance was in commemoration of the 
50th anniversary of the death of Long- 
jellow on whose celebrated poem the 
opera is based. 

Before the presentation, Dr. Thad- 
deus Rich, dean of the Temple Univer- 
sity music department, spoke briefly 
about Marcacci and his music, and in- 
troduced Dr. Charles E. Beury, pres- 
ident of the University. Dr. Beury 
presented the Marquis Agostino Fer- 
rante, Italian Consul General in Phi- 
ladelphia, who spoke in Italian. 

The Executive Committee was com- 
posed of Dr. Rich, chairman, Mrs. An- 
drew F. Lippi, Mr. Nicola D’Ascenzo 
and Rey. T. E. Della Cioppa, while Dr. 
Michael H. Pelosi was chairman of the 
program, committee. 


Two of the three prize winners iv 
the McKim fellowship competition re- 
cently concluded at Columbia Univer- 
sity are Italians, James Sasso of 
Brooklyn having won the $100 second 
prize, and Joseph DeMarco of Farm- 
ingdale, L. I. having taken the third 
prize of $500. Three alternates were 
also named, of whom Vincent Furno 
of Hempstead Gardens, L. I. was first, 

Mr. Sasso and Mr. DeMarco plan 
to take advantage of the opportuity 
offered them to spend three months 
studying architecture at the Fontaine- 
bleu School of Fine Arts in France. 
Mr. Sasso was graduated from Eras- 
mus Hall High School in Brooklyn and 
took his A. B. degree from Columbia 
College in 1930, completing the four- 
year course in three and one-half years. 
Mr. De Marco, who completed his sec- 
ondary education at Farmingdale High 
School, was graduated from Columbia 
College in 1930, 


Richard Bonelli, Italian-American 
baritone who has sung leading roles 
with the Chicago Civic Opera Com- 
pany for the past five years, has been 
engaged by the Metropolitan Opera 
Company for the next season. This 
Summer Mr. Bonelli is to sing at the 





Hollywood Bowl concerts and next 
October with the San Francisco Opera 
Company. 

Mr. Bonelli’s reportoire is a large one. 
In his years with the Chicago com- 
pany he appeared on an average of 
twice a week in the principal baritone 
roles of “Rigoletto”, “L’Amore dei 
Tre Re,” “L’Africaine, “Faust,” “The 
Masked Ball” and other French and 
Italian roles. He made his début with 
the company as Germont in “La Tra- 
viata.” 


Honorable mention in painting in 
the competition for the Prix de Rome, 
one of the most sought-after of prizes, 
went recently to Francesco L. Rogge- 
ri of New York, and honorable men- 
tion in sculpture for the other Prix 
de Rome went to Michael Angelo Rus- 
so of Bridgeport, Conn. 

The awards of merit at the National 
Academy of Design were announced 
the next day and Francesco Roggeri 
this time was the winner of a Pulitzer 
traveling scholarship. 


With the famed Italian actor Tullio 
Carminati striding energetically across 
the stage in tights in the part of a 
fun-loving, woman-hunting Christopher 
Columbus, “Christopher Comes 
Across”, a farce comedy in three acts, 
by Hawthorne Hurst was produced by 
Brock Pemberton at the Royale Thea- 
tre in New York last month. Accord- 
ing to the play, the author would have 
you believe that the real reason why 
Columbus went from court to court in 
search of someone to finance his ex- 
pedition westward was to live in pal- 
aces and disport himself with the 
ladies thereof. The play is gay, amus- 
ing and very frothy. 


A recital by Jean Campon, tenor, and 
his artist pupils recently took place at 
the Hotel Astor. Mr. Campon sang 
selections from Romberg’s “New 
Moon” and Gomez’ “Lo Schiavo”. A 
dozen talented young singers, pupils at 
the Jean Campon Studio on West 
72nd Street in New York, also sang. 


A musical audition of the first move- 
ment of “Cantico Triumphalis”, an ora- 
torio on St. Patrick, was recently per- 
formed by Mo. Pietro Yon at Car- 
negie Hall, while the libretto was read 
in its entirety by Armando Romano, 
its author. ‘ 


Miss Mary Barranco, Birmingham 
mezzo-soprano, recently gave her first 
public concert in that city under the 
auspices of the Italian Societies of Bir- 
mingham. Accompanied by Mrs. L. 
O. Torina, Miss Barranco sang opera 
arias, Italian, French and English 
songs. She recently returned from 
Italy, where she studied under several 
widely known voice teachers. 


The Pinto brothers of South Phila- 
delphia, Salvatore, Angelo, and Bia- 
gio, whose average age is 23, recently 
won scholarships for the second time 
from the Barnes Foundation at Me- 
rion, Pa. The scholarships are given 
to young artists of exceptional ability 
for the purpose of studying abroad. 
They are now-in Europe, studying for 
four months in France and Italy. Last 
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summer they were sent to Europe for 
a three months’ study. 


Following the success of the opera 
“Pagliacci” in sound film, Comm, For- 
tune Gallo, head of the San Carlo 
Grand Opera Company, intends to fol- 
low it up next season with films of 
“Martha”, “The Barber of Seville”, 
“Carmen”, “Cavalleria Rusticana” and 
other works best suited for cinema 
production. The language of these 
productions will be both Italian and 
English, according to the localities for 
which they are intended. Comm. Gallo 
at present is taking a brief trip to 
Europe. 


The Leonardo da Vinci Art School, 
one of the better art schools in New 
York and an integral part of New 
York’s Italian life, which for almost 
nine years had been housed in the 
lower East Side, recently celebrated a 
milestone in its history when it moved 
up to newer and more sumptuous quar- 
ters at 149 East 34th Street. The 
school, a culmination of the vision of 
the sculptor Attilio Piccirilli and eleven 
other Italian artists, was established as 
a school of the Arts and Crafts in 
January 1924, and since that time, un- 
der the leadership and sympathetic 
help of Piccirilli, aided by Giuseppe 
Caggiano and Michele Falanga, archi- 
tect and painter respectively, the 
school and its students have been 
steadily advancing. 


RELIGION 


The climax of a week’s festival and 
special masses in the parish of the 
Church of the Sacred Hearts of Jesus 
and Mary came on May 30th when 
Monsignor Pietro Fumasoni Biondi, 
Apostolic Delegate to Washington, ce- 
lebrated a Pontifical High Mass in 
the Church at Hicks and Degraw Sts, 
Brooklyn, on the occasion of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the Church, of 
which Monsignor Alfonso Arcese is 
rector. 

The Apostolic Delegate celebrated 
Mass assisted by Mons, Peter Don- 
nelly, Rev. Alessandro Coccia, and 
Father Antonio De Liberti, with Fath- 
er Charles Gorman of St. John’s Sem- 
inary acting as master of ceremonies. 
Among those who followed the pro- 
cession were Mons. Edward J. McGol- 
rick, Mons. James O’Brien, Mons. F. 
J. Oechier, and Mons. Ernesto Coppo. 

A great banquet was held that same 
evening at the St. George Hotel, with 
over 1500 attending, in honor of the 
Apostolic Delegate. Among those at 
the banquet were Mons. Coppo; Bishop 
Molloy of Brooklyn; the Italian Con- 
sul General, Comm. Emanuele Grazzi; 
Hon. John H. McCooey, Democratic 
leader of Kings County; Magistrate 
Sylvester J. Sabbatino, general chair- 
man of the committee; Judge Michael 
Ditore; Hon. Michael Laura and Con- 
gressman Thomas H. Cullen, patrons; 
Miss Elizabeth Savarese, chairman: 
Gabriele A. Scafano; Hon. Sutherland: 
Mons. Vincenzo Arcese; Rev. Gaeta- 
no Arcese;; Rev. Leopoldo Arcese, and 
many others. 

Great credit is due to Monsignor 
Arcese for the many improvements and 
facilities for helping the parish which 
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he has initiated, and for the jubilee an- 
niversary attended to with the aid of 
the following committee: 

Arnold Ajello, Stephen F. Barrera, 
Dr. Vincent J. Buono, Miss Assunta 
Caruso, Miss Lucille Caruso, Lt. 
Charles Corrao, Michael J. Esposito, 
Mrs. Louis Fuccillo, Mrs. Michael 
Laura, Francis X. Lauro, Mrs. Frank 
Marra, Anthony D. Martini, Miss L. 
De Martini, Miss M. De Martini, 
Frank Mosca, Dr. Emil Mundaro, 
Dewey Oliva, Philip Polony, Louis 
Principe, Nicholas W. Rosato, D. Ro- 
tondi, Bernard Di Salvo, John Sava- 
rese, Joseph Savino, Nicholas Scala, 
Louis M. P. Scotto, Chevalier J. Ses- 
oa, Mr. Joseph Sessa, Joseph V. Ses- 
sa, Louis Sessa, Saverio Soranno, Teo- 
baldo Teutonico, Anthony F. Tuozzo, 
Mrs. Anthony F. Tuozzo. 


he Order of Knight Grand Officer, 
the highest decoration that can be 
conferred by San Marino, the tiny re- 
public in Central Italy, was recently 
bestowed upon Cardinal Hayes and 
former Judge Victor J. Dowling in 
New York, Many eminent New York 
Italians were present at the affair, as 
well as a number of San Marinoans. 
San Marino is the oldest State in Eu- 
rope and the smallest in the world. 


Amedeo Giallorenzi, a pre-medical 
student at New York University was 
recently elected President of the 8th 
Chapter of the Newman Club in the 
United States and Canada, which is 
the great Catholic students’ organiza 
tion in this country. Mr. Giallorenzi 
is the first student of Italian origin to 
have been elected to the position. 


Rev. Florindo De Irancesco, rector 
of the Church of Our Lady of Good 
Counsel in Pittsburgh, was recently 
decorated with the Order of Chevalier 
of the Crown of Italy. 


A banquet was held at the La Salle 
Hotel in Chicago last month for Rev. 
Giovanni Peona, on the occasion of his 
having been decorated with the insig- 
nia of Chevalier of the Order of Saints 
Maurice and Lazarus. 


A banquet last month at the Com- 
modore Hotel, cclebrated the 25th 
anniversary of the priesthood of Rev. 
Gtuseppe Congedo, rector of the 
Church of the Sacred Hearts at 33rd 
Street, New York. Scores of prom- 
inent Italian-Americans in New York 
attended. 


EDUCATION & CULTURE 


“Circolo Day’, sponsored by the 
Italian Teachers’ Association and aim- 
ing at bringing together the Italian 
clubs in the various high schools of 
New York, was held on May 28th in 
the auditorium of Washington Irving 
High School. The promoters were Dr. 
Mario E. Cosenza, Prof. Leonard Co- 
vello, Anthony Rini and Miss Cather- 
ine R. Santelli, the latter author of an 
article in this issue explaining the pur- 
pose of Italian clubs and “Circolo 
Day”. Miss Santelli was also chair: 
man of the program committee, which 
included Mr. Covello, the Misses L. 
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Palmerini, G. Capene, A. Di Diodato, 
and Messrs. H. Carbonara, C. Gian- 
grande, I, Sabato, V. Casiglio, P. Sam- 
martino and S. Benelli. Vhe guest of 
honor was Dr. George E. Payne, As- 
sistant Dean of the School of Educa- 
tion, New York University 

Among those taking part in the vari- 
ous presentations were; Washington 
Irving High School, R. Tomasene, M. 
Crimi, A. Fanelli, J. Conoscenti, R. 
Botta, R. Macchiarella, M. Tucci, A. 
Vasallo, O. Torelli, M. Panunzid, C. 
Agosta, A. Barone, C. Buccolieri, J. 
Ferrari, C. Sciortino, I. Della Sala, E. 
Pafumy, J. Grisofi, F. Gizzi, T. Guari- 
glia and Circolo Chorus; Shallow 
Junior High School—Morton Phillips; 
James Monroe High School—F. Giu- 
lotti, O. Schoharici, F. Le Boci, P. Er- 
telli, P. Cherico, M. Beninati; Paul 
Hoffman Junior School; Newton High 
School—M. Masucci; V. Masucci; R. 
Balducci; J. Camposa; E. Arancing; I. 
Papparatto; T. Germana; V. Zodda; I. 
Levine; V. Di Mattina; F. Milio; B. 
Anzalone; A. Giarraputo; L Bianchi- 
ni; F. Egidi; Mr. Roviello; J. Borzo- 
mati; C. R. Santelli Association—V. 
Masucci; Washington Irving Evening 
High—Helen Oliva; and New York 
Evening High—M. Cirincione, N. De 
Fazio, A. Di Simone. 





Following its successful concert and 
dance held in Dec. 1931, the Italian 
Club of Washington Irving Evening 
High School in New York sponsored 
an afternoon tea dance at the Casa Ita- 
liana of Columbia University on May 
14th, attended by many students and 
faculty members from the various 
schools in the city. The arrangements, 
as planned by William Di Liberto, 
president of the club, included a violin 
solo by Joseph Coco-Buono, accom- 
panied at the piano by Mrs. M. Rao, 
an aria by Bernard Saunders, vocalist, 
and dance music by Phil Caldarone and 
his Orchestra. 


High School students desiring an 
opportunity to study Italian in prepar- 
ation for required work in the fall 
term can find what they need at Haar- 
lem House, 311 East 116th Street. Ar- 
rangements have been made to give 
a practical course this summer, start- 
ing Thursday, June 16th at 5 p. m. 
and every Monday and Thursday after- 
noon thereafter until the end of Au- 
gust. The course will cover two terms 
of ten lessons each at a nominal fee 
of $2.50 for ten lessons. The chil- 
dren’s class from 4 to 5 p. m. on 
Thursday afternoons will be continued 
by special request and is free. 


With the recent commencement 
period over, it was found that at De 
Witt Clinton. High School in New 
York, at Mosholu Parkway and Navy 
Avenue, there are some 800 students, 
Italian and American, studying in 
Italian courses. This development is 
due to the efforts of the head of the 
Italian Department. Prof. Leonard 
Covello, who is also vice-president of 
the Italian Teachers’ Association. 


“Lumi di Sicilia” by Luigi Pirandel- 
lo and “O Bere o Affogare”’ by Leo 
di Castelnovo, were presented last 
month by Croechio Goliardico of Co- 


lumbia University at the Casa Itale 
at their fifth annual play and damee 


Mr. Peter T. Campon of Bingham 
ton, N. Y., who lectures on Iteira 
Contribution to World Advancement 
and Civilization, spoke recently betar= 
a luncheon meeting of Kiwanians @ 
Rochester. A few days later he alam 
spoke at Elmira, N. Y. at a foram 
meeting in the Park Church of thai 
City. Still later, he spoke before the 
Newark Rotary Club at a luncheom 
He is scheduled to speak on July 12% 
before the Rotary Club of Providenes, 
1 


The Dante Alighieri Society of New 
York held a reception on May 13th 
in honor of Prof. G. A. Borgese, em 
ment Italian novelist and critic, now 
in this country on a lecture tour. Prot 
Borgese spoke on Goethe. 

On June 10th the Society held an- 
other reception, this time in honor of 
the Italian Ambassador, Nobile Gia- 
como De Martino. Italo Falbo, pres- 
ident of the Society, and Prof. Giu- 
seppe Prezzolini, director of the Casa 
Italiana at Columbia University, spoke 
at the reception, which was held in 
the McMillin Theatre of Columbia 
University. 

On June 27th, a free representation 
to friends of the Dante of the operas 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” and ‘“Pagliac- 
ci” will be given, under the direction 
of Cav. Jenni at McMillin Theatre. 


The Circolo Dante of the College of 
the City of New York tendered a ban- 
quet last month at the end of which 
the speakers included Dr. Frederick 
B. Robinson, president of the College, 
Comm. Angelo Flavio Guidi of the 
“Progresso Italo-Americano”, Prof. 
Giuseppe Prezzolini, Dr. Mario Pei, 
Salvatore Liguori, president of the 
Circolo, and John Petrello, chairman 
of the banquet committee. 

Mr. Guidi also spoke previously be- 
fore the Circolo on “The Italy of To- 
day.” 


Dr. Mario E. Cosenza, Dean ot 
Brooklyn College, Prof. John Valente, 
and Mr. De Simone were guests of 
honor recently at a “Serata d’Arte” 
held by the Circolo Italiano of Brook- 
lyn College at the Y. M. C. A. audi- 
torium in Brooklyn. The comedy “Il 
digiuno e’ la vita’ was presented, with 
A. Giampietro, G. Li Pietri, S. Cu- 
rione, I. Ida, and L. Kaheni in the 
cast. The committee consisted of the 
Misses A. Gigante, R. C. Pully, D. Ca- 
ruso and A. Milazzo, and Messrs. A. 
Barra and A. De Luca. 


Late last month the Circolo Italiano 
of Theodore Roosevelt High School 
also held an Italian Evening, during 
which the comedy “La Piccina” by Da- 
rio Niccodemi was presented. under 
the direction of Prof. Daniel Nica- 
stri. 


Miss Mary Murray Fiala, daughter 
of the Italian Arctic explorer, Antonio 
Fiala, recently won from Vassar Col- 
lege a scholarship for the study of 
ancient religions at the University of 
Chicago. 
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Under the auspices of the Circolo 
Italiano of the University of Penn- 
sylvania a performance of Goldoni’s 
comedy, “A Curious Accident”, was 
given last month at the Philomusian 
Club in Philadelphia. In the cast 
were Ettore Antonelli, Anna Marzuc- 
co, Nicholas Luongo, Guido Iaccobuc- 
ci, Louise De Marco, Ada Carrette 
and Vincent Gianforti. 


Miss Beatrice _Immormino, a teacher 
of Italian at Mt. Carmel High Junior 
High School in Chicago, has won a 
scholarship at Crane College in that 
city which will entitle her to study 
in Rome. 


George A. Verde of Dorchester, 
Mass. .was recently elected president 
of the St. John’s Prep Club of Great- 
er Boston, at a meeting of over 500 
members held at the University Club. 


The Italian students of the Washing- 
ton Square College of New York Un- 
iversity recently presented Dario Nic- 
codemi’s “La Madonna” at the Cen- 
tral Opera House. In the cast were 
Italia Petrilli, Angela Collura, Laura 
Badami, Helen Barone, Dora Pagnoz- 
zi, Arnold Del Greco, Victor Vasi and 
Mario Sardella. 


Miss Beatrice Immormino, a teacher 
Conn., was recently elected president 
of the Italian Club of Brown Univer- 
sity. 


The income of a fund of $1000, 
founded in 1911 by a former student 
in memory of the late Carlo Leonar- 
do Speranza, instructor and professor 
of Italian at Barnard College from 1890 
to 1911, is awarded annually to a stud- 
ent in Barnard for excellence in Ita- 
lian. Last month this Speranza 
Prize was awarded to Miss Alfonsina 
Mary Albini. 

At the Columbia commencement ex- 
ercises, among the other prize-winners 
were Michael William Di Nunzio, A. 
B., 1931, Class of 1933 Architecture, 
who won a residence hall scholarship; 
and John Edison Viscardi, Class of 
1932, Engineering, who won an Illig 
Medal for commendable proficiency in 
his regular studies. 


In the selection of class celebrities 
recently made at Long Island Univer- 
sity among the seniors, Miss Florence 
Lampiani was selected as the class 
beauty, and Alfred Lucia as the class 
politician. 


At the recent New York Univer- 
sity commencement exercises, the 
Alpha Phi Delta Gold Medal, given 
to the student of Italian descent at- 
taining the highest general average in 
scholarship in his class, was awarded 
to Philip Maggio. 


Raphael Nacca of West Orange, N. 
J.. was the leading student in the grad- 
uating class recently of the New Jer- 
sey College of Pharmacy, having had 
the highest general average and nav- 
ing won six of the fifteen prizes of- 
fered. 


One of the two Harrison Fellow- 
ships for Research, ($1500 and tuition) 


‘ 


was awarded last month to John P. 
Vinti of Allston, Mass., by the Gra- 
duate School of the University of 
Pennsylvania. 


Of the eleven scholarships of $100 
each given to students of the Institute 
of Technology of Cooper Union in 
New York City, two were recently 
won by Italians, M. P. D’Elia and 
John S. Sottosanti. 


At the Manhattan College commen- 
cement last month, Emmanuel Salva- 
tore Lemanno won the Manhattan 
College Medal for Civil Engineering 
and also the Medal for Mathematics, 
while Leonardo Everard Palumbo won 
the Medal for Design in Architecture. 
Michael Orlandi received honorable 
mention for the Mendelian Medal for 
Biology, donated by James G. Robi- 
lotti, M. D., Class of 1922. 


Hunter College of New York held 
its commencement last month, and 
among the prizes given were the fol- 
lowing in the Italian Department: 

Arturo Sergio Prize ($25), for the 
best competitive essay in the Italian 
major course—To Rosina Cavallaro. 
Arturo Sergio Prize ($25), for the 
best. competitive essay in the Italian 


minor course—To Evelyn Carbone. 
Il Circolo Italiano Prize ($30 in 
Books), for the highest record in 


Italian—Divided between Rosina Ca- 
vallaro and Josephine Ferrara. 


Two American students have been 
named for study in J aly on the fel- 
lowships of the Italian Government ad- 
ministered under the American-Italian 
student exchange of the institute. They 
are Lilian Louise Balboni, West Rox- 
bury, Mass.; Smith College; Italian 
literature, University of Florence; and 
James Howard Moulton Campbell, 
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Hartford, Conn.; Yale University; 
Italian literature, University of Rome. 


: Anthony P. Messina of the graduat- 
ing Class of the College of Pharmacy 
of Columbia University was the re- 
cipient last month of three prizes, a 
bronze medal given by the Alumni As- 
sociation, a special prize awarded by 
the Trustees, and the Olshansky Me- 
morial Medal. Another Italian to win 
a prize was Dominick F. De Angelis, 
who won the German Apothecary’s 
Society Medal. 


The Italian medical profession in 
this country, and particularly the 
younger element of Italian-American 
physicians, suffered an irreparable loss 
recently in the death of Dr. Michael 
Osnato of New York, a widely known 
specialist in nervous diseases and Pro- 
fessor of Neurology at the Post- 
Graduate Hospital and College in New 
York. His demise, which occurred 
suddely in Berlin during a trip abroad, 
will also be keenly felt in non-pro- 


‘fessional Italian circles in and arousal 


New York. 

Born in New York 46 years ago, Dr. 
Osnato was a boyhood friend of form- 
er Governor Alfred E. Smith, who 
lived near by. He was graduated from 
the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons in 1906, and was a consultant 
neurologist to the State Workmen’s 
Compensation Commission. A form- 
er president and an active member 
of the Association of Italian Phy 
sicians in America of New York, Dr. 
Osnato was also a member of many 
other medical societies, among them 
the New York Academy of Medicine 
and the American Medical Association, 
as well as a consultant neurologist 
and psychiatrist to the Central Islip 
and Manhattan State Hospitals. 
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ATLANTICA 


in Italiano 


IL CONTRIBUTO DELL'ITALIA 
ALLA VITTORIA 


Per indurre l’Italia a rompere gli in- 
dugi della neutralita e ad entrare in 
guerra contro gli lTiipur? Centraii, la 
diplomazia dell’Intesa uel 1915, fece al 
nostro paese le pil ampie promesse. 

Si offri’ all’Italia ‘di regnare sull’A- 
driatico e sull’Oriente”’ (Herber, Echo 
de Paris, 22 maggio 1915); ‘di essere 
padrona di casa sua nell’Adriatico, oc- 
cupando una posizione adeguaia alla 
sua influenza ed alla sua forza nel 
Mediterraneo e nell’Asia Minore (Dai- 
ly Telegraph, 21 maggio); “di rinnova- 
re nell’Adriatico, nel vicino Oriente e 
nell’Asia Minore le glorie e il prestigio 
di Venezia e di Genova (Daily Mail, 25 
maggio 1915)”. 

Tali promesse venivano in seguito 
solennemente consacrate con alcuni 
trattati, patti ed accordi, che assegna- 
vano all’Italia inequivocabilmente i se- 
guenti compensi territoriali e coloniali: 

Trentino, Alto Adige, linea di fron: 
tiera del Brennero, chilometri quadra- 
ti 13.900, popolazione 660.000 abitanti; 
regione Giulia, linea di frontiera spar- 
tiacque delle Alpi Giulie, fino al passo 
d’Idria, Monte Nevoso, la costa presso 
Volosca: chilometri quadrati 7571, po- 
polazione 880.000; Dalmazia, chilometri 
quadrati 19.300, popolazione 786.000; 
Valona e territorio fra il fiume Vojus- 
sa a settentrione e levante, e il distret- 
to di ‘Shimar (Cimara) ad occidente; 
chilometri quadrati 2.100, popolazione 
53.000; isola di Saseno di dieci chilo- 
metri quadrati; tutto per un totale di 
chilometri quadrati 42.881 e con una 
popolazione di 2.379.000 abitanti. 

Oltre a cid, nell’Anatolia se la Tur- 
chia fosse stata smembrata, una por- 
zione confinante con la provincia di 
Adalia, eguale a quella che avrebbero 
avuto le altre Potenze. 

A San Giovanni di Moriana (12 ago- 
sto 1917) veniva stipulato un accordo 
secondo il quale all’Italia venivano as- 
segnate Smirne (Vilayet di Aidin), A- 
dalia, Conia, Mersina, la sfera di in- 
fluenza a nord di Smirne. 

Il 10 agosto 1920 veniva firmato a 
Sévres fra l’Inghilterra, la Francia e 
V’Italia un accordo tripartito nel quale 
si riconoscevano speciali interessi ita- 
liani nell’Anatolia meridionale. 

Le promesse degli alleati non furono 
tuttavia mantenute. Che cosa invece 
ha avuto I’Italia? 

In Italia ha ottenuto i territori se- 
guenti: Trentino, Alto Adige e regione 
Giulia, chilometri quadrati 21.471, po- 


polazione 1.540.000; Fiume (che I’Ita- 
lia occupo’ a dispetto degli Alleati con 
la spedizione dei legionari di D’Annun- 
zio) Kmgq. 110, popolazione 20.000; i- 
sole di Cherso, Lussin, Lagosta, Unie, 
Kmq. 535; popolazione 2000. 

In Albania: Saseno kmgq. 10; in Li- 
bia nulla, non potendosi considerare 


come compensi Ja definizione del con-_ 


fine occidentale fino a Tumno (i fran- 
cesi ci contrastano ancora il Fezzan) 
né quello di Giarabub al ventiduesimo 
parallelo nord. 

In Somalia, oltre al Giuba, faticosa- 
mente ceduto dall’Inghilterra con la 
conyenzione 15 Tuglio 1924; una picco- 
la parte del Kenia, non comprendente 
neppure la zona pil importante della 
regione: il Lorian kmgq. 90.000; popo- 
lazione 100 mila. 


In sostanza l’Italia, al di fuori del 
suo territorio nazionale (e non tutto) 
non ha avuto che l’Oltregiuba e Sa- 
seno. 


Contrasta grandemente, di fronte al- 
l’esoso trattamento riserbato dagli Al- 
leati all’Italia, malgrado di tanto pro- 
messe, l’interminabile elenco delle an- 
nessioni territoriali e coloniali conse- 
guite dalle altre Potenze alleate dopo 
lo sgombero degli Imperi centrali. Sa- 
ra utile infatti riassumere. Pochi dati 
riassuntivi definiscono le rispettive po- 
sizioni. Complessivamente, fuori di Eu- 
ropa e senza tener conto dei mandati 
di Siria, Palestina, Transgiordania ed 
Irak, l’Italia ha avuto chilometri qua- 
drati 90.000; popolazione 100.000. La 
Francia ha avuto kmq. 752.000; popo- 
lazione 2.452.000.  L’nghilterra kma. 
2.114.934; popolazione 6.214.000; il Bel- 
gio kmq. 54.000; popolazione 4 milioni. 

Eppure, a malgrado dell’enorme pa- 
radossale sperequazione dei compensi 
territoriali coloniali e morali fra l’Ita- 
lia e le altre Potenze alleate, il con- 
tributo dato dal nostro Paese alla cau_ 
sa dell’Intesa, alla guerra al,a vittoria 
é stato in ogni campo proporzional- 
mente ben superiore a quello offerto 
a qualsiasi altro Stato dell’Intesa. 

Infatti I‘Italia entro’ in guerra quan- 
do: l.o) i tedeschi avevano notevol- 
mente ridotto a danno dei francesi il 
saliente dell’Ypres; 20) Joffensiva 
francese nell’Artois aveva poco suc- 
cesso; 3.0 i russi erano in ritirata; 4.0) 
la Serbia era completamente inattiva; 
5.0) gia si profilava l’insuccesso della 
spedizione nei Dardanelli. 
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Il contributo dell’Italia alla guerra 
— ripetiamo — fu proporzionalme=s 
superiore a quello di ogni altra Pote= 
za alleata. Invece dei quattrocento 
la soldati, per i quali si era impe 
ta, VItalia ne mise in campo c 
milioni; invece che pochi mesi la 
stra guerra durd tre anni e mezzo: 
invece che sul suo fronte soltanto, P+ 
talia fece la guerra in Francia, in AE 
bania, in Macedonia, in Palestina, 
Murmania in Siberia. L’Italia ha ave- 
to: 860.000 morti; 1.050.000 feriti de 
quali mezzo milione di mutilati; ha 
portato il suo debito pubblico da 19 
miliardi (1913) a 103 miliardi (1920) 
sopportando una diminuzione di ric 
chezza relativa maggiore di quella su- 
bita da ogni altra Nazione alleata; ha 
pe:duto per la guerra sottomarina 846 
mila tonnellate di navi. 

E’ bensi’ vero invece che: 1) siamo 
stati i primi a non mettere in luce i 
nostri sforzi e a non esagerare le no- 
stre avversita; 2) a Versailles riferim- 
mo che i nostri morti erano stati 490.- 
000 soltanto, lasciando cosi’ che si ai- 
fermasse che “poco era stato il con- 
tributo di sangue dell’Italia”; 3) nel- 
lesercito di Oriente in Macedonia ab- 
biamo tenuto una forza da 40 a 50 
mila uomini, ma poich li avevamo for- 
mati sopra una sola divisione, men- 
tre le divisioni francesi e serbe conta- 
vano solo diecimila e novemila uomini, 
si poté affermare che “‘serbi e francesi 
avevano sei ed otto divisioni e gli ita- 
liani ne avevano soltanto una.” 

I] disastro francese dell’aprile 1917 
sulla Aisne (generale Nivelle) non fu 
inferiore a quello di Caporetto. Gravi 
ammutinamenti e rivolte di intere di- 
visioni si verificarono in Francia; in- 
teri battaglioni tentarono di marciare 
su Parigi e di proclamarvi la rivolu- 
zione. Tutto cid, preso anche separa- 
tamente, ha un significato ben pit tri- 
ste ed una importanza ben maggiore 
del solo episodio di Caporetto, da noi 
stesso esagerato. 

D’altronde ecco quello che I’Italia ha 
fatto per gli Alleati: 

Anno 1914: Durante la battaglia del- 
la Marna, la nostra neutralita venne 
stimata dal generale Joffre equivalen- 
te ad un aiuto di dieci divisioni. La 
nostra neutralita diede inoltre alla 
Francia la disponibilita immediata di 
tutte le truppe bianche e di colore di- 
slocate nell’Africa settentrionale, per- 
ché esse poterono essere trasportate in 
Francia senza preoccupazione. 

Anno 1915: L’Italia @ entrata in 
guerra quando lo sfondamento subito 
dai russi a Gorlice minacciava gran- 
demente la compagine russa; gli au- 
stro-tedeschi non poterono sfruttare a 
fondo la vittoria di Gorlice e dare il 
colpo definitivo alla Russia, perché non 
ebbero la forza sufficiente, avendo do- 
vuto mandare almeno venti divisioni 
contro I’Italia. 

Anno 1916: Per aiutare i francesi a 
Verdun, gli italiani diedero la quinta 
battaglia dell’Isonzo (11-19 marzo); in 
maggio furono attaccati nel Trentino 
e per resistere alla nostra controffen- 
siva il generale Conrad aveva lasciato 
sulla fronte russa una situazione debo- 
lissima della quale approfitto l’offen- 
siva di Brussilow; ne derivarono la vit- 
toria russa di Luzk e quella italiana di 
Gorizia. Quest’ultima fu il fatto che 
decise la Romania ad entrare in guer- 




















ra. Dal dicembre 1915 al marzo 1916, 
quarantacinque piroscafi italiani scorta- 
ti dalla Marina trasportarono in 202 
viaggi 115.000 uomini, 10.000 cavalli, 
30.000 tonnellate di materiale, resti del- 
lesercito serbo rimasto smembrato e 
in gran parte catturato dagli austriaci. 
I trasporti avvennero da Durazzo a 
Corft, poi a Salonicco. Soltanto 70.- 
000 uomini furono trasportati dai pi- 
ruscafi francesi e inglesi, con 50.000 
tonnellate di materiale. Allora si eb- 
bero grandi attestati di riconoscenza da 
parte dei serbi, cominciando dal Re. 

Anno 1917: La Francia dopo la bat- 
taglia dell’Aisne, avvenuta nell’aprile, 
e riuscita disastrosa, rimaneva inatti- 
va per tutto l’anno, mentre l’Italia 
continuava a martellare 1 fronte del- 
l'Isonzo, riuscendo a _ sfondare sulla 
Bainsizza e aumentando enormemente 
il logoramento dell’esercito nemico. La 
inattivita francese di quest’anno ha 
contribuito allo sfacelo russo e all’epi- 
sodio di Caporetto. 

Anno 1918: La battaglia del Piave 
del 15 giugno successa immediatamente 
alla grave sconfitta francese dello Che 
min des Dames fu la prima che rialz6 
lo spirito degli alleati in quel periodo 
e segno lo svolgimento della storia. I] 
fallimento dell’offensiva austriaca del- 
VImpero austro-ungarico, a Vittorio 
Veneto poi fu rotta la resistenza an- 
cora salda del suo esercito. Della vit- 
toria di Vittorio Veneto sono noti i 
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risultati politici e militari. Va accen- 
nato che in quell’ora in Francia erano 
giunti due milioni di americani e in 
Italia ve ne erano solo tremila. 

Le truppe nostre si sono battute con 
grandissimo onore e con successo in 
Francia (14,870 le nostre perdite; per- 
dite degli alleati in Italia 8829); in 
Albania, in Macedonia (8174 morti ¢ 
feriti, 84.000 ammalati italiani) in Pa- 
lestina, in Marmarica, a Vladivostock. 

Al principio del 1918 mandammo i- 
noltre 60.000 uomini in Francia come 
ausiliari per i lavori difensivi. Non 
armati, essi si trovarono sovente inve- 
stiti dal nemico a causa dei ripiegamen- 
ti francesi e Si comportarono benissi- 
mo. Si invié poi un corpo d’armata, il 
secondo (durante la battaglia dello 
Chemin des Dames: “Siamo venuti per 
combattere noi italiani, non per vede- 
re come voi combattete!’’). In poche 
ore l’ottava divisione italiana perdeva 
6792 combattenti su 10.000 e di quello 
4000 morti. Nella successiva avanza- 
ta le nostre truppe, benché poste pit 
indietro degli altri corpi, occuparono 
per prime lo Chemin des Dames. 


Ove non bastasscro tutti i ricordi, le 
affermazioni, tutta la storia recente 
vissuta e consacrata luminosamente la 
verita’ di quanto abbiamo esposto, esi- 
ste pure tutta una letteratura obbiet- 
tiva sulla guerra che pud confortare 
Yopinione di tutti. 


L’IMMIGRAZIONE SECONDO 
IL COMMISSARIO CORSI 


di Domenico Lamonica 


Se il lettore @ dell’opinione che po- 
trebbe essere interessante visitare Ellts 
Island per vedere gente di paesi stra- 
nieri vestita coi pittorschi costumi na- 
tivi pud rinunciare al viaggio perché 
lYimmigrante di oggi non é pit certo 
quello che era 100 anni fa, ma, secon- 
do Edward Corsi,” 6 una persona mo- 
derna molto meglio educata dell’emi- 
grante dei tempi passati che gia ha 
chiara idea di quello che pud atten- 
derlo nel nuovo paese. Oserei anzi 
dire, prosegui’ Edward Corsi, che noi 
abbiamo in questo momento una im- 
migrazione di piccoli borghesi invece 
di quella di artigiani e contadini degli 
anni scorsi.” 

Quando il Commissario Corsi parla 
di immigrazione si capisce che noi ab- 
biamo di fronte un uomo perfettamen- 
te consono al suo lavoro. 

Serio ed imparziale egli non cessa 
di migliorare il soggiorno degli immi- 
granti ed é con orgoglio che Egli fa 
visitare la nuova Ellis Island di oggi 
“nuova non soltanto materialmente per 
i miglioramenti che vi sono stati ap- 
portati spendendovi quest’anno 327,- 
000 dollari ma“fuovi specialmente nel- 
lo spirito con cui si affronta il grande 
problema dell’emigrazione.” 

“Ellis Island, lo so, é stato il centro 
delle critiche del mondo intero: si @ 
detto che @ un luogo freddo ed inu- 
mano e che somiglia ad una prigione, 
ma sono sicuro che tutti quelli che la 
visitano oggi debbono riconoscere che, 
nei limiti che ci sono stati imposti dal- 


la mancanza di sufficiente finanzia- 
mento e personale o dalla natura stes- 
sa dei problemi connessi con i regola- 
menti, Ellis Island pu6d essere favore- 
volmente paragonata con qualunque al- 
tra simile istituzione di questo paese.” 

“Ogni sforzo vien fatto perché qui 
tutti siano benevoli ed affabili con gli 
immigranti ed @€ a questo proposito in- 
teressante sapere che molti degli im- 
piegati sono nati all’estero e che vi 
sono fra di loro rappresentanti di tut- 
te le razze e di tutte le religioni del 
mondo.” 

“Essi conoscono le necessita ed i de- 
sideri degli emigranti e capiscono il 
diritto che essi hanno a un giusto trat- 
tamento.” 

E’ necessario far qui ancora notare 
Vimportanza dell’isola che @ stata ed 
@ ancora una delle maggiori  sta- 
zioni di immigrazione del mondo. II 
Signor Corsi stima che circa 180% 
degli immigranti di questo ultimo mez- 
zo secolo siano passati per il porto di 
New York e si pud calcolare che circa 
venti milioni di persone siano entrate 
negli Stati Uniti atraverso Ellis Is- 
land. Ed é pure importante far an- 
cora notare il carattere del lavoro che 
questa importante stazione di immigra- 
zione sta ora sviluppando. Con un 
numero di emigranti che varia dai 400 
ai 700 trattenuti giornalmente per pe- 
riodi che da una settimana posson pro- 
lungarsi fino a sei mesi il problema del- 
la detenzione degli stranieri nell’isola 
é il centro di tutte le cure. 
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“Noi non siamo ancora completa: 
mente _€guipaggiati” disse il Signor 
Corsi In risposta alla mia domanda, 

per poter offrire agli immigranti un 
completo programma di divertimentj e 
di occupazioni quale altre istituzioni 
del genere hanno cosj’ bene organizzato 
i questo paese. Stiamo perd studiando 
il miglior modo per risolvere questo e 
Presto anche Ellis Island sara in posi- 
zione di fronteggiare adeguatamente il 
problema”. 
‘ Una completa relazione in Proposite 
€ per esser presentata al Department 
of Labor da cui Ellis Island dipende. 
In questo studio”, continua j] Siu 
gnor Corsi “io mi baserd sulla coope- 
Tazione e sul consiglio di persone che 
hanno approfondito studi sul problema 
sociale e che ne capiscono l’importan- 
za. Senza dubbio avremo bisogno di un 
aumento di finanziamento e forse di 
nuove leggi ma per ottener questo so- 
no sicuro di avere l’aiuto di tutti quelli 
che, al pari di me, sono ansiosi di ot- 
tenere per gli emigranti il migliore 
trattamento possibile”, 


Secondo il Signor Corsi la depressio- 


ne @ la principale causa della riduzione 


dell’immigrazione, Questa riduzione é 
stata il risultato delle istruzioni date 
dal Presidente ai Consoli Americani 
che li autorizzano a rifiutare il “visa” 
a tutti coloro che posson diventare a 
carico dello Stato e questo, in pratica 
significa che, a meno che wn immigran- 


.te non abbia risorse con le quali ba- 


stare a se stesso egli non puo essere 
ammesso. 

“Questo, aggiunse il giovane Com- 
nussario, € onesto non solo verso gli 
Stati Uniti ma verso lemigrante stes- 
so. Non vi sarebbe infati senso am- 
mettendo altri operai sul nostro mer- 
cato di lavoro.” I1 Commissario crede 
pero che non appena la depressione fi- 
mira il flusso dell’immigrazione ripren- 
dera il suo normale volume.” Per ora 
lopinione pubblica del] paese é decisa- 
mente contraria all’influsso di mano 
d’opera straniera e vi @ una pressione 
Per. ancora pit strette leggi di deporta- 
zione”’. 

_Chiesi poi al Signor Corsi che ayve- 
nire avrebbe avuto il movimento per 
favorire la registrazione degli immi- 
grati clandestini. 

“Certamente, egli mi ha risposto, lei 
Sa che l’Ufficio di Immigrazione ha 
avuto due anni di esperienza, con la 
attuazione dell’atto del 2 Marzo 1929 
che autorizza la registrazione degli 
stranieri che posson provare di esser 
entrati in questo paese prima del 3 
Giugno 1921. E’ stato ora chiesto che 
i benefici di questo atto siano estesi a 
quelli entrati clandestinamente prima 
del 1 Luglio 1924 cioé dalla data nella 
quale @ entrata in vigore l’attuale leg- 
ge di Immigrazione”. I1 Commissario 
Corsi é dell’opinione che il Congresso 
approvera la proposta forse durante la 
presente sessione correggendo una si- 
tuazione altrettanto difficile per il go- 
verno e per il paese quanto per gli 
stranieri entrati illegalmente. 

“Che effetto avra il declinare del- 
Yimmigrazione sulle industrie della 
Nazione? E’ risaputo quale grande con- 
tributo ha dato il lavoro dell’ immigra- 
to, durante gli ultimi 25 anni, allo svi- 
luppo della Nazione. Potranno in avve- 
nire gli Stati Uniti fare a meno di 
questo aiuto?” 
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_ “La risposta @ controversa. Secondo 
alcuni il naturale crescere della pope- 
lazione degli Stati Uniti provvedera 
spontaneamente la mano d’opera ne- 
cessaria al fabisogno della Nazione: 
secondo altri invece la supremazia in- 
dustriale dell’America @ largamente 
basata sul contributo della mano d’o- 
pera degli Immigrati. Certo rimane 
pero il fatto che noi abbiamo pit ope- 
rai di quelli che noi possiamo impie- 
gare. Non credo che mai raggiungere- 
mo il numero degli immigranti degli 
anni passati ma in futuro si attuera 
una speciale forma di selezione su una 
base economica per proteggere le ne- 
cessita della Nazione a mano a mano 
che si presentano. Io sono fortemente 
contrario a una immigrazione basata 
sulla nazionalitaé. Sono in favore del- 
limmigrazione come contributo sociale 
ed economico controllato e regolato 
senza pregiudizio di razza fede e na- 
zionalita”’. : 
Mr. Corsi ha poi ben definite opi- 
nioni sull’americanizzazione perché 
Egli fece lavoro filantropico per molt 
anni prima che il President Hoover lo 
insediasse alla carica attuale. Secon- 
do lui una volta che un emigrato ha 
mostrato la sua intenzione di diventa- 
re un disciplinato cittadino Americano 
dovrebbe essere trattato come tale, ed 
egli dovrebbe, da parte sua cercare di 
contribuire alla Societ&a di questo nuo- 


vo paese con ogni possibile qualita 
della sua razza. 
Vi era un tempo in cui l’opinione 


pubblica chiedeva che il processo di a- 
mericanizzazione dell’emigrante  di- 
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struggesse la sua individualita e che 
egli rinunciasse a tutto cid che aveva 
portato con sé dal vecchio mondo, 
mentre invece oggi tuti gli Americani 
capiscono che un emigrante che volti 
le spalle alla sua cultura e civiltA sa- 
rebbe un povero candidato alla citta- 
dinanza americana. 

La mia ultima domanda fu poi l’ine- 
vitabile. “Quale é stato il contributo 
degli emigranti al caratltere america- 
no?” 

“Occorrerebbe un volume per rispon- 
derle, mi disse sorridendo il Sig. Cor- 
si, ma cercherd di farlo rapidamente. 
Il contributo dato dagli immigrati a 
questo paese @ riflesso in ogni pro- 
gresso dell’America nei passati 50 
anni. Per quanto le basi della vita a- 
mericana siano Anglo Sassoni e per 
quanto noi dobbiamo al popolo inglese 
le nostre grandi istituzioni io dubito 
molto che l’America potrebbe aver 
conquistato il suo attuale sviluppo in- 
dustriale e commerciale se non fosse 
stato per l’aiuto dei milioni di immi- 
grati che si sono domiciliati in questo 
paese. E’ troppo presto per poter dire 
quale contributo essi daranno al carat- 
tere della nazione. L’immigrato é@ og- 
gi ancora nel momento del suo adatta- 
mento e solo quando si sentira qui 
completamente a casa sua egli potra 
dare il suo contributo migliore. 

E si puod aggiungere come conclu- 
sione che gli immigrati del tipo det 
Commissario Corsi non hanno perduto 
il loro tempo ma lasciano gia la loro 
impronta in tutti i campi d’attivita dt 
questo paese. 


INFLUENZE DI DONNE NEI GRUPPI 


LETTERARI 


DEL RINASCIMENTO 


del Prof. Walter Bullock 


U di grande importanza, fin da an- 

tic adata, l’infiuenza che ebbero i 

diversi ambienti di cultura sulla 
Storia della Letteratura Italiana. 

La poesia italiana, risalendo tanto 
lontano quanto noi possiamo, cess in- 
fatti di essere una manifestazione pu- 
ramente incidentale quando, nella prima 
meta del Secolo XIII, sotto gli auspi- 
ci di Federico Secondo si formé per la 
prima volta a Palermo un intero grup- 
po letterario di poeti. Per il seguente 
secolo e mezzo @ vero che l’influenza 
di questi gruppi tali come allora essi 
erano fu ben piccola ma il quattrocen- 
to vide sorgere, nel mondo delle lette- 
re, una quantita di ccnacoli che rag- 
giunsero poi nel cinquecento il massi- 
mo del loro sviluppo. . 

La maggioranza di tali circoli ave- 
vano come loro scopo la manifestazione 
di attivita intellettuali di vario genere; 
questo principalmente nel caso delle 
pit o meno formalmente costituite 
“Accademie”’. Spesse volte perd an- 
che gruppi costituiii con scopi pura- 
mente sociali fecero sentire la loro in- 
fluenza nel mondo delle lettere: per 
esempio le due cosi aristocratiche So- 
ciet& Veneziane conosciute general- 
mente sotto il nome di “Compagnie 
della Calza” (a cagione delle calze ri- 
camate che portavano i loro membri) 
eran nate per essere unicamente circoli 
mondani; cid non ostante la parte che 


esse ebbero nello sviluppo del dramma 
in Venezia a quel tempo fu di grande 
importanza. Diversa ma sempre pro- 
fonda influenza nella storia della lette- 
ratura ebbero i diversi circoli che pure 
principalmente con scopo sociale si 
vennero formando presso molte Corti 
del Rinascimento. Il numero dei 
gruppi mondini e letterari e delle Ac- 
cademie che nel quattrocento avevano 
“una sede e un nome’ ammontava a 
circa una ventina; nel Cinquecento ve 
ne erano non meno di quaitrocento. 


E prime “Accademie” in Italia fu- 
rono, sotto tutti 1 loro aspetti, sal- 
vo uno essenzalmente “Saloni 

Letterari”. Il primo, nel Rinascimen- 
to ,ad usar per essi il nome di “Acca- 
demia” sembra esser stato Poggio 
Bracciolini che, nel 1429 chiamd ‘“Ac- 
cademia Valdarnina” la sua villa di 
‘Terranovo, in Val d’Arno, ove egli a- 
mava raccogliere gruppi di amici per 
letterarie, erudite (e forse anche facete) 
discussioni. In queso egli imit6é Cice- 
rone che anche chiamo “Accademia” la 
sua classica villa) E’ perd solo un 
quarto di secolo dopo, con Marsilio 
Ficino, che noi troviamo chiamato re- 
golarmente con questo nome un “grup- 
po” del Rinascimento e precisamente 
il gruppo che spesso si riuniva a Ca- 
reggi, nei dintorni di Firenze, nella 
villa che fu chiamata da Ficino “Aca- 


demiola Phoeba”. E’ vero che, per lo 
speciale interesse che avevano per lo 
studio di Platone essi stessi si chiama- 
vano ad un tempo “Fratres in Platone” 
o “Platonica Familia” ma poi divenne 
uso, come lo @ tuttora di ricordare il 
cenacolo di Ficino come “Accademia 
Platonica”, In quel tempo altri gruppi 
si formarono in ogni parte d’Italia, to- 
me I’ “Accademia Pontaniana” a Napo- 
li, la ‘““Pomponiana” a Roma ed altre. 
‘Tutte le pit note Accademie del quat- 
trocento furon puramente umanistiche 
nel senso che si interessavano princi- 
palmente allo studio degli antichi Greci 
e Romani ed alla composizione di opere 
in lingue classiche. Uno o due dei 
gruppi minori perd, specialmente alla 
fine del secolo si occuparono anche di 
letteratura Italiana. Cosi il gruppo di 
Foligno che si riuniva nei giardini di 
Federico Bacerotta e discuteva tanto 
Petrarca quanto gli antichi classici, sot- 
to la guida di Pietro Barbati e quello 
di cui Vincenzo Collo ci parla nella sua 
“Vita del.... Serafino”, stampata nel 
1504 con l’Antologia in memoria del 
Serafino di G. F. Achillini. “La nostra 
Accademia, in casa di Paolo Cortese, 
fioriva a Roma in quel tempo (1490). 
(Messer Paolo era) un giovane che 
molta influenza aveva alla corte papale 
per la sua cultura e il suo rango, e si 
pud dire che la sua non era la casa di 
un cortigiano ma un centro di cultura 
e la sorgente di ogni sapere. A questo 
punto bisogna ricordare che la parola 
“Accademia” era spesso usata, anzi fu 
principalmente usata nel rinascimento 
in modo non regolare e con essa si po- 
teva ad ogni momento, casualmente od 
occasionalmente chiamar_ qualsiasi 
gruppo di persone colte, che non mai 
chiamavano loro stesse né erano mai 


normalmente chiamate da altri una 
“Accademia”. 
Non @ percid impossibile che il 


gruppo al quale Calmeta si riferisce sia 
stato mai chiamato Accademia se non 
i nquesta occasione. 


EL Quattrocento la vita delle 

Accademie fu quasi esclusiva- 

mente sociale e conviviale, e so- 
lo qualche conversazione letteraria che 
si svolgeva in ombrosi giardini o intor- 
no a tavole apparecchiate dava loro par- 
venza di riunionj intellettuali. Il Cin- 
quecento fu invece il primo secolo in 
cui le accademie, se pure pil o meno 
regolarmente costituite avessero definili 
scopi e prestabiliti programmi. L’ado- 
zione da parte loro di curiosi nomi 
quali (Accademia degli Intronati; “Gli 
Umidi’; “Gli Infiammati’”; ecc.) sem- 
bra indizio di non grande serieta ma in 
fatto esse rapresentavano, nella gran- 
de maggioranza dei casi, istituzioni ben 
pit. serie e regolari di quelle del Quat- 
trocento. 


Gia ho detto che le prime Accade- 
mie del Rinascimento erano, sotto ogni 
aspetto salvo uno essenzialmente “sa- 
loni letterari.” 

L’aspetto eccettuato @ perd fpnda- 
mentale; che cioé in esse le donne eb- 
ber sempre maggiore o minor parte. E’ 
vero che esse sembrano aver veramen- 
te avuta assai piccola influenza sulla 
letteratura italiana dei primi secoli aa 
eccezione dell’ispirazione che esse po- 
tevano dare individualmente ai poceti, 
ma @ anche vero, ad esempio, che alla 
fine del Medioevo Maria d’Aquina ave- 








va a Napoli qualche cosa di simile ad 
un ““salone” ed anche bisogna ricor- 
dare che il “Filocolo” .del. Boccaccio 
iu scritto per suo suggerimento, dopo 
ch’ella ebbe udita la narrazione e i 
commenti di una versione della storia 
di “Floire et Blanchefleur’’. I] suo non 
fn certamente un caso isolato ma ci6 
nou di meno nel quattrocento e spe- 
cialmente durante il regno degli Uma- 
nisti le donne sembrano aver avuto 
ben poca ingerenza nel movimento let- 
terario del tempo. 

Il ben noto studio di Burckhardt che 
dice che fin dai primi anni del Rina- 
scimento Italiano “leducazione data 
alle conne di grandi famiglie era in 
tutto uguale a quella data ai maschi” 
non deve esser preso alla lettera; in 
primo luogo é assai raramente applica- 
bile se non a Principi ed a Princivesse, 
ed anche in questo caso, ad eccezione 
della Corte degli Este a Ferrara e forse 
di una o due altre corti Italiane, se é 
vero che le figlie dei Principi incomin- 
ciavano la loro educazione insieme ai 
loro fratelli ben difficilmente continua- 
van poi di pari passo con loro fino alla 
fine. 

Vi furon pero una o due evidenti ec- 
cezioni. Cristina da Pisano (o Chrstine 
de Pisan, come era chiamata in Francia 
ove passo gli ultimi anni della sua vi- 
ta) ci dice che Giovanni d’Andrea, pro- 
fessore di Diritto Canonico all’ Univer- 
sita di Bologna nella prima meta del 
Trecento ed amico del Petrarca, ben- 
ché assai pit’ vecchio di lui, aveva due 
figlic assai colte. una delle quali, No- 
vella dava lezioni in vece di suo padre 
quando egli era impedito, stando al ri- 
paro di una piccola tenda perché Iat- 
tenzione degli studenti non fosse dr 
Stratta dalla vista della sua bellezza. 


PURE da alcuni creduto che una 
certa Maddalena Bonsignori desse 
letture di giurisprudenza a Bolo- 
gna nello stesso tempo; lo stesso si 
dice per certa Dorotea Bucca vissuta 
nel quattrocento ma é assai dubbia la 
certezza di questi casi. Ugualmente 
non sicuro é il fatto di due o tre donne 
che si sarebbero, a quel tempo distinte 
alle Universita; pit verosimilmente es- 
se studiarono in privato e non é nep- 
pur certo che esse siano mai state uf- 
ficialmente riconosciute studenti delle 
Universita stesse. 

Certo @ ché solo alla fine del seicento 
un grado universitario fu conferito a 
una donna, — Elena Cornaro Piscopia. 
Nel Cinquecento la maggior parte degli 
scrittori furon, in un senso o nell’altro 
studenti di Universita; Ariosto, Tasso, 
Speron Speroni e una quantita d’altri, 
ma fra loro non troviamo una sola don 
na. 

Come nelle universita cosi’, se pur 
meno rigidamente, le donne si manten- 
nero a quel tempo lontane anche dalle 
Accademie Letterarie. Le piti note ec- 
cezioni furon quelle di Veronica Gani- 
bara, Contessa di Correggio che nel 
1524 fu eletta membro della Bolognese 
“Accademia dei Sonnacchiosi’” questo 
noi sappiamo da una lettera da lei stes- 
sa scritta in Correggio il 31 marzo 
1542; di Laura Terracina che scrisse 
nove volumi di versi e fece parte verso 
Ja meta del Secolo dell’“Accidemia de- 
gli Incogniti” di Napoli, sotto il nome 
accademico di “Phoeba” ed infine di 
Isabella Andreini, la pit grande attrice 


TRAN ICA IN TVALIANO 


del suo Secolo, che recitd in molti pae- 
si stranieri ed alla quale, alla sua mor- 
te. avvenuta ne! 1604 a Lione furon 
tributati imponenti funerali ed una me- 
daglia commemorativa, coniata col suo 
ritratto e con Je parole “Aeterna Fa- 
ma’. Isabella era membro del'a fa 
mosa compagnia teatrale “I Gelosi”; i 
pit. famosi pocti del tempo fra cui Tas. 
so e Gabriello Chiabrera scrissero ver- 
si in suo onore e fu anche elctta al- 
l’“Accademia degli Intenti’ di Pavia 
ove prese il nome di “L’Accesa”. Si 
dice poi che circa nel 1550 una acca- 
demia letteraria sia stata fondata a 
Francica, in Calabria da una donna, ta- 
le Maria Edvige Pittarelli poetessa e 
donna di lettere, e che ella l’abbia chia- 
mata “Accademia degli Imperfetti” for- 
se per una modesta allusione al suo 
sesso. Sfortunatamente perd questo 
unico caso di una accademia fondata 
da una donna fu inventato da qualche 
allegro letterato del Settecento perché 
né Maria Edvige né la sua Accademia 
sono mai esistite. 


LL’INFUORI di ben rare ecce- 
zioni non vi era l’uso di ammette- 
re donne ad accademie. La ra. 
gione di questo @ probabilmente quella 
espressa dal Buccolini al principio del 
Seicento. Nella. sua opera satirica 
“Ragguagli di Parnaso” egli dice che, 
se @ vero che l’ammissione delle donne 
renderebbe le riunioni pit affollate di 
prima e che i poeti avrebbero l’oppor- 
tunita di ispirarsi direttamente alle Mu- 
se, € per vero che tale promiscuita la- 
scerebbe posto a pensieri e sentimenti 
diversi da quelli di pura letteratura: 
Tre quarti di secolo prima Pietro A- 
retino in una nota indirizzata a un suo 
discepolo aveva espressa simile opinio- 
ne sulle donne letterate in generale; 
rimproverando il suo giovane amico per 
essersi lasciato ammaliare da una di 
queste egli osservava: “Pit tu lodi il 
suo ingegno, pill io biasimo la poverta 
del tuo giudizio poiché musica, canzoni 
e letteratura applicate alle donne altro 
non sono che chiavi che aprono le por- 
te della loro virtt.” FE lo stesso Mes- 
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ser Pietro, nei suoi “Ragionamenti” 
fa dire a uno dei suoi personaggi: “nel-_ 
la scuola de la ruffianeria si sono a- 
dottate Je sibille, le negromantesse, ¢ 
le poetesse.” 


Gli uomini del Cinquemento avevan 
dunque diversa opinione. Benché l’a- 
more per la cultura e per la letteratu- 
ra difficilmente procurasse ad una don- 
na la sua ammissione in un circolo 
letterario regolarmente costituito, esso 
era perO una qualit& assai amumirata 
nelle donne. 

E, specialmente nelle grandi dame, 
ogni segno di interesse alla letteratura 
faceva si che intorno a loro si racco- 
gliesser gruppi di poeti e di uomini di 
lettere. Fu fra la fine del Quattro- 
cento e il principio del Cinquecento che 
i pit importanti di tali clrcoli si venner 
formando; a Milano, a Mantova, a 
Ferrara ed in numerose altre citta piu 
piccole. A volte qualche entusiasta 
scrittore chiama tali circoli accademie, 
benché essi non fossero in alcun modo 
regolarmente organizzati né mai Sl 
chiamassero loro stessi col nome di 
accademie. A desempio il poeta Ga- 
leotto del Carretto in una lettera del 


15 Aprile 1498 scriveva ad Isabella 


d’Este che essa “habia tutta la Acha- 
demia di Parnasso in questa inclita 
Citta di Mantua.” Similmente noi tro- 
viamo, intorno al 1520 spesso citata la 
“colta Accademia” della Corte di Ve- 
ronica Gambara, Signora di Correggio: 
con tutta probabilita questa non com- 
prendeva altro che il gruppo dei colti 
uomini di lettere che abitavan cola in 
quel momento. Ed é per certo solo nel- 
lo stesso senso che Clelio Curione Se- 
condo parla del colto e pio circolo sorto 
attorno a Renata di Francia, moglie 
di Ercole I] Duca di Ferrara chiaman- 
dolo “privata Reginae Ferrariensis A- 
cademia” nella sua _prefazione all’ope- 
ra di Olimpia Morata (1558). Ed é 
per puro caso che nessuno mat aon 
dato il nome di Accademia al brillante 
circolo che viveva intorno alla Duches- 
sa d’Urbino, del quale ci ha data cosi 
ammirevole pittura Baldassarre Casti- 
glione nel suo “Cortegieno”. 
(Continua) 


CIRCOLI ITALIANI NELLE SCUOLE 
di Catherine R. Santelli 


L’anno scorso I'ltalian Teacher As- 
sociation ha festeggiato per la prima 
volta il “Circo!o Day” ed ora, incorag- 
giata dal successo di questa iniziativa 


ha stabilito che questa celebrazione av-_ 


venga non una ma due volte all’anno. 


Il comitato organizzatore ebbe tale 
incoraggiamento e tanta collaborazione 
da parte dei soci che non poté usare 
che una piccola parte dell’eccellente 
materiale da loro fornito per il pro- 
gramma. Il comitato, del quale ho il 
piacere di essere chairman si servi’ so- 
pratutto dei circoli delle scuole che non 
avevano preso parte alla rappresenta- 
zione dell’anno scorso. I] compito dei 
Circoli Italiani é€ quello di riunire gli 
studenti ditaliano delle scuole, di crea- 
re un contatto fra questi e gli altri 
studenti e di far conoscere e€ apprezza- 


re sempre di pit. la cultura e le tradi- 
zioni artistiche e spirituali dell’ Italia. 

Durante la mia carriera d’insegnante 
ho avuto tre volte il compito di or- 
ganizzare circoli Italiani ed ho colla- 
borato coi mici giovani ed entusiasti 
studenti ali’organizzazione dei loro pro- 
grammi, 

Ogni Circolo un importante centro 
sociale nella scuola e ho passato tante 
piacevoli ore con i miei scolari aiu- 
iandoli ed incoraggiandoli a migliorar? 
€ sviluppare le loro attivita intellettuali 
¢ socialj. I programmi di questi cir- 
coli variano a seconda delle disposi- 
zioni del gruppo. FE’ peré sempre ne- 
cessario che i soci siano guidati e con- 

sigliati da persone di pil matura espe- 
sienza: spesso i genitori degli studenti, 
riccnoscecendo Vimportanza di queste i- 
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niviative collaborano ai programmi dei 
circoli, 7. 

Abbiamo dunque due attivita: 1a 
culturale e la sociale che hanno pero 
comune tendenza e sono entrambi in- 
dispensabili, Non si pud pretendere 
di svolgere sempre programi puramen- 
te intelletuali: molti studenti hanno bi- 
sogno di altre attivité e di svaghi. 
Spesso, specialmente nell’ambito Ita- 
iano, le ragazze vedono i loro amici 
sool a scuola, ed hanno ben pochi altri 
luoghi di ritrovo. Dove potrebbero es- 
sere infatti pil al sicuro se non tra i 
loro compagni di studio, sotto la tu- 


tela dei loro insegnanti? Bisogna 
dunque rendere j programmi attraenti 
e soddisfare i desideri e le abitudinj 


dei vari gruppi. 

Vi sono molti mezzi efficaci per sti- 
mulare l'interesse per il circolo italia- 
no. Si Possono invitare, come ospiti 
e conterenzieri personalitaé italiane o a- 
manti della cultura Italiana. Si pud 
collaborare con i gruppi inglesi o con 
gli studenti delle altre lingue e cer- 
care di avere molte riunioni per le fa- 
niiglie degli studenti. 


IL GIRO DI 


DEL PROF. 


Il Gr. Uff. To:quato Giannini, alto 
funzionario del Ministero Esteri ed in- 
signe professore di diritto commercia- 
le all’Universita di Roma ha tenuto re- 
centemente un ciclo di interessantissi- 
me conferenze in varie citté degli Sta- 
ti Uniti. Ha trattato specialmente ar- 
gomenti storici ed economici e, nel di- 
scutere i grandi problemi mondiali di 
questo momento di prolungata crisi ha 
miesso in evidenza come I’Italia abbia 
cercato di risolverli. 


In una delle sue prime conferenze, 
tenuta il 21 Aprile alla League of Na- 
tions Association di New York egli ha 
parlato con molta competenza della 
importanza che avrebbe un controllo 
internazionale di tutte le vie di comu- 
nicazione e dei cavi telegrafici. Oggi 
a Ginevra la questione dei mezzi di co- 
municazione come fattore cooperante 
della guerra é presa in seria considera- 
zione. I1 Prof. Giannini ha suggerito 
alcune idee sul modo pratico di risol- 
vere il problema del controllo e della 
limitazione di questi servizi. Come é@ 
noto il Prof. Giannini @ stato per di- 
versi anni a capo dei servizi di navi- 
gazione e trasporti alla direzione degli 
italiani all’estero ed ha potuto citare 
con autorita dati e statistiche. La con- 
ferenza @ stata seguita col pil vivo 
interesse da un numeroso pubblico che 
rivolse poi al conferenziere difficili do- 
mande tecniche alle quali egli rispose 
brillantemente ed esaurientemente. 

E’ impossibile seguire passa a passo 
il giro fatto dallillustre conferenziere. 
Nella sua prima sosta, a New Orleans, 
diede numerose conferenze: al New 
Orleans Business and _ Professionai 
Women’s Club parlé sul tema “The 
feeling of Unity in the framing of the 
North American Commonwealth and 
the Italian Kingdom”, all’ “Unione I- 
taliana su “Lo Spirito animatore della 
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Troppo spesso accade che mai i pee 
nitori abbian visitato la scuola. II 
Circolo Italiano pud offrir loro una 
Piacevole oceasione di varcarne la so- 
glia, di vedere i loro figliuoli prender 
parte ad una buona rappresentazione, 
di: conoscere i genitori degli altri stu- 
denti, gii amici dei loro ragazzi e gli 
anti. 





Il circolo Itatiano pud scegliere e 
comprare libri per la libreria della 
scuola, dar premi ai migliori studenti 
ditaliano e creare una collaborazione 
nello studio in modo da dare ai meno 
abili opportunita di migliorarsi e pud 
meiter nella scuola la classe Italiana 
in posizione privilegiata. 


I Circoli Italiani hanno dovunque da- 
to magnifici risultati che sono spesso 
passati inosservati ma che hanno dato 
mcelto aiuto e conforto ai nostri stu- 
dentt. Tutti i nostri Circoli dovrebbero 
essere sempre pili uniti, darsi a vicen- 
da suggerimenti ¢ consigli, conoscersi, 
amarsi e lavorare insieme per fare di 
ogni Circolo Day un avvenimento sem- 
pre pitt importante ed interessante. 


CONFERENZE 
GIANNINI 


fadipendenza nella Unité Americana ¢ 
Italiana, alla Italy America Society sul 
tema “The Atlantic and its History”, 
e alla “Virgilian Society”, un nuove 
circolo di professionisti, sull’emigrazio- 
ne e l’immigrazione. 

A Houston, Texas, I’ “Americus 
Club”, un circolo d’intelletuali e profes- 
sionisti italiani che svolge una attivita 
magnifica, gli offerse una colazione, al- 
la quale intervennero molte persona- 
lita e parecchi professori del Rice In- 
stitute. La sera, sotto gli auspici di 
questo Club tenne una conferenza sur 
tema “What are the best means of 


curing the industrial crisis?” e il gsor- 
no dopo parld, sullo stesso soggetto, 
a Dallas, ospite della Societa Italiana 
Roma.” 

Dopo il breve soggiorno nel Texas 
il Prof. Giannini si recd a Birmingham, 
Alabama dove tenne una conferenza 
all’ Howard College, e un’altra alla So- 
cieta Italiana di Cultura nella sala di 
riunioni della Biblioteca Civica. Dopo 
qualche giorno parlé in inglese ai use 
Clubs riuniti “Kiwanis” e “Foreign 
Trade” sulla crisi industriale e sui me- 
todi adoperati dal Governo Italiano 
per combatterla e vincerla. 

Il 15 Aprile fu ospite della Chicage 
Bar Association che diede un lunch in 
suo onore assieme alla Societ& Giusti- 
niana, e trattO di argomenti giuridici. 
La sera parld al banchetto offertogli 
dalla Dante Alighieri sulle analogie 
fra le guerre di indipendenza italiane 
e americane. 

Successivamente il Prof. Giannini ha 
tenuto conferenze in italiano e in in- 
glese a Wilmington, a Toronto e Mon- 
treal in Canada, ed a Niagara, Falls) 
Queste conferenze sono state larga- 
mente commentate e lodate dalla stam- 
pa che ha seguito questo giro con 
grande simpatia. Dovunque ebbe ia 
cooperazione dei Consoli che sempre 
intervennero e lo presentarono. II 
largo uditorio segui’ con vivo interesse 
gli argomenti specialmente quelli rela- 
tivi all’ordinamento. [1 Prof, Giannini 
pensa che sia utile ricercare, seguendo 
un movimento iniziato e affermatosi in 
questi ultimi anni, l’influenza del pen- 
siero romano e italiano sullo sviluppo 
del pensiero e della civilt& nord-ame- 
ricana che @ maggiore di quanto si 
creda. 

E’ da augurarsi che il Prof. Giannini 
faccia presto ritorno tra noi e porti di 
nuovo agli italiani d’America, con ta 
sua vibrante ed autorevole parola e con 
la sua dinamica persotialita, la confer- 
ma e la prova del grande cammino 
percorso in ogni campo di azione eco- 
nomico, politico o spirituale dalla Pa- 
tria Jontana. 


IL PROGRESSO DELLA GIOVENTU’ 
ITALIANA 


Le Loggie Giovanile dell’Ordine Figli d'ltalia 


di D. L. Magliozzi 


Con la limitazione dell’immigrazione 
imposta dalle nuove leggi l’Ordine dei 
Figli d'Italia credette di dovere affron- 
tare una crisi. La sua organizzazione 
(fondata nell’1905) era composta spe- 
cialmente di Italiani di prima genera- 
zione che stabilendosi in un paese stra- 
niero, cercarono nell’unione, una prote- 
zione. Le nuove leggi avrebbero potu- 
to causare il declino dell’Ordine che 
aveva raggiunto un prodigioso numero 
di soci e che era diventata la pit gran- 
de organizzazione Italiana negli Stati 
Uniti. 

Invece oggi le sue attivita riprendono 
piu che mai é cid si deve specialmente 
alla fondazione delle logge giovanili 





composte dal pit. desiderabile e pid 
promettente elemento italo-americano 
della seconda e terza generazione. Es- 
se si propongono di continuare con me- 
todi moderni, le tradizione dell’Ordine 
dei Figli d’Italia. Innanzi tutto é im- 
portante definire il carattere di queste 
logge giovanile. I giovani soci hanno 
solo in comune la loro origine e rap- 
presentano tutte le scuole, gli istituti 
e le universita. La principale differenza 
tra le antiche logge e le logge giovanili 
consiste nella lingua che in queste ul- 
time é@ l’inglese e nel punto di vista 
divenuto ormai americano in pensiero 
ed azione. 

Gli italo-americani di oggi, nati ed 














educati in questo paese, riconoscono di 
non essere ancora, completamente ar- 
monizzati con la nuova patria. Essi 
sanno che molti ostacoli si presente- 
ranno sulla loro via. E’ antico il motto 
“Vunione fa la forza’, e di forza ha bi- 
sogno la nuova generazione italo-ame- 
ricano, specialmente nel campo politi- 
co, se si vorra risolvere, per l’intera 
massa, il problema del progresso e¢ 
della ascensione nella vita americana. 

Ma queste logge giovanile daranno 
ai soci altri vantaggi. Esse daranno lo- 
ro occasione di un vasto scambio di 
idee; per molti giovani saranno un’oc- 
casione di stringere legami sociale e 
mondani e di allargare il cerchio delle 
proprie amicizie e conoscenze. Mr. Ste- 
tano Miele, Avvocato, Grande Venera- 
bile dell’Ordine per lo Stato di New 
York, ha if merito di avere iniziato 
questo movimento. Egli si merita il 
plauso e la riconoscenza dell’Ordine, 
non sola per tutto cid che ha fatto in 
passato, ma per avere, con la creazione 
e il rapido sviluppo delle logge giova- 
nili, assicurato l’avvenire deil’organi- 
ZazZzione. 

Nel concepire_e mettere in pratica 
questa sua idea, l’avvocato Miele si 
rese conto della grande barriera create 
tra la nuova e la vecchia generazione 
dalla differenze della lingue e delle 
abitudine. Il nuovo movimento cerche- 
ra perciO di adattare le tradizione e i 
caratteri della nostra civilt€ a quelli 
della civilté americana senza dividere 
il veechio elemento dal nuovo e met- 
tendo anzi.questo sotto le ali del primo. 

Le logge \giovanili hanno gia pit di 
5000 soci-nello Stato di New York e 
hanno attivita sociali tipicamente ame- 
ricane. 

La prima grande riunione ebbe luogo 
il 10 aprile al Manhattan Odd Fellows 
Temple e ad essa parteciparono le pri- 
me dodici logge giovanili della Citta di 
New York che comprendono circa 1500 
soci. 

Ora molte altre logge si sono ag- 
giunte, due delle quale battezzato col 
nome di Candida Miele in onore della 
madre e della figlia di Mr. Miele e al- 
tre ne sono sorte a Albany, Utica, 
Binghamton, Rochester, Brooklyn, e¢ 
Niagara Falls. Oggi le logge giovanili 
sono circa 60. Negli Stati Uniti e Ca- 
nada l’Ordine dei Figli d’Italia conta 
1625 logge, e 70 sedi sociali. Il valore 
della proprieté ammonta a circa due 
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milioni e mezzo di dollari. Ventotto 
mila soci dell’Ordine presero parte alla 
Guerra Mondiale di cui 4,500 si arruo- 
larono nell’esercito italiano e gli altri 
in quello americano. Di questi 975 mo- 
rirono e 1278 furono feriti. Durante 
VYamministrazione dell’Avvocato Miele 
si sono raccolti fondi per pit. di un mi- 
lione e mezzo di dollari. L’amministra- 
zione ha regime federale. Le logge 
sono indipendente e si raggruppano 
per Stati; ogni Stato manda un proprio 
rappresentante al Concilio Supremo. 
Le grandi logge sono sedici negli Stati 
Uniti e due nel Canada. L’Ordine ha 
rappresentanze in 36 Stati dell’Unione 
e nella maggiore parte del territorio 
Canadese. Ogni due anni vi sono le e- 
lezioni e in quella generale dell’estate 
scorso l’Avvocato Comm. Giovanni Di 
Silvestro fu riconfermato per quattro 
anni all’a!ta carica di Supremo Venera- 
bile dell’Ordine, carica che occupa del 
1921. Altri sono stati confermati per 
molti anni, come i Sig.ri Parisi, Miele, 
Romano, Billi Guidi e Giglio. 

Ogni Grande Loggia ha anche un 
fondo di soccorso e | Ordine ha due or- 
fanatrofi che ospitano circa 200 bambi- 


ni. Quasi tutti soci sono cittadini ame- . 


ricani e l’Ordine ha sempre cooperato 
per mantenere e migliorare i rapporti 
tra l'Italia e gli Stati Uniti. Molti mo- 
numenti e statue sono state elevati dal- 
l’Ordine; tra i piu importanti il “Ga- 
ribaldi Memorial Pantheon a Rose 
bank, S. I. e il monumento a Antonio 
Meucci. I1 Comm. Di Silvestro pensod, 
sin dal suo primo viaggio in Italia, a 
fare donare dall’Ordine un monumento 
a Washington, da erigersi a Roma, e 
sottopose questo progetto a l’approva- 
zione del Presidente Hoover e di 
E. Mussolini. La prima pietra del mo- 
numento sara posata nel prossimo au- 
tunno e il monumento verra inaugurato 
l’anno venturo. : 

Troppi sono i benefici recati dall’Or- 
dine alla communita italiana per potere 
venire enumerati in un breve articolo. 
Bastera ricordare lopera filantropica 
svolta in favore dei disoccupati. 

I vecchi immigrati vedranno un gior- 
no con orgoglio che questa grande or- 
ganizzazione italiana in America non 
é stata da loro formata mnvano, e che, 
per opera dei propri figli e dei figli dei 
figli, si perpetuera ed adempira nuove e 
grande imprese nel nome immortale 
d'Italia. 


L’APPLICAZIONE DELLE LEGCI 


NEGLI 


STATI 


UNITI 


di Samuel Mazzola 


Secondo il rapporto della “Wicker- 
sham National Commission on Law 
Observance and Enforcement” del 
24 Giugno 1931, gli stranieri sono ben 
poco responsabili dei 4,846,707 arresti 
fatti in 34 citté degli Stati Uniti per- 
ché essi, in proporzione commettono 
assai meno delitti di quelli che sono na- 
ti negli Stati Uniti. Le statistiche 
mostrano inoltre che su 4.800.000 ar- 
resti si verificano solo 643.000 condan- 
ne, cioé il 12% e la nona parte di 
queste sono condanne alla prigione Fe- 
derale o Statale o a Riformatori. 





In altre parole soltanto 1'1,4/100 del 
numero totale degli arrestati sono con- 
dannati per veri delitti. Si immagini 
quest’armata di 4.800.000 individui che 
violano costantemente la legge di cui 
seltanto 1'1,4/100 paga le conseguenze 
meutre il 98,6/100 rimane impunito. 
i la giustizia di questo paese costa in 
media ad ogni cittadino americano 
$5.47 l'anno!! 

Il ratto e l’uccisione del bambino di 
Lindbergh é€ umanamente considerato 
dallopinione pubblica Americana come 
una sfida e un affronto fatto ad ogni 
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cittadino ed una vergogna per la na- 
zione. L’Evening Star di Washing- 
ton in un suo articolo disse che questa 
sciagura spronera l’intero popolo a ri- 
bellarsi contro il delitto che oggi sem- 
bra essere sicuro dell’impunita e sfida 
tutto insolentemente. 

L’Herald Tribune di New York lo 
definisce come una sfida all’intero ordi- 
namento della Nazione. L’opinione del- 
la stampa é che il ratto é la conseguen- 
za delle organizzazioni a delinquere e 
che il caso Lindbergh deve condurre 
Vintera nazione ad una guerra spietata 
contro il delitto. 


Il “Record” di Philadelphia conclude 
dicendo che l’organizzazione della ma- 
lavita @ tale che ognuno é oggi in pe- 
ricolo, 

Chi ci proteggera? Chi difendera le 
nostre donne e i nostri bambini? Che 
cosa @ stato fatto per risolvere una si- 
tuazione cosi’ grave e cosi’ allarmante? 
Una saggia opinione sarebbe quella di 
decidere la questione senza fretta ma 
con volonté tenace per combattere e 
vincere le armate dei senza legge. Le 
cause devono essere studiate ed elimi- 
nate. 


Che cosa hanno fatto le altre nazioni 
per combattere il delitto e la malavita? 
Consideriamo quello che ha fatto il go- 
verno Italiano specialmente sotto la 
guida di S. E. Mussolini. Ogni crimi- 
nale o malvivente @ stato arrestato o 
tenuto sotto severa sorveglianza, senza 
che nessuna influenza possa evitare al 
criminale il carcere. I] governo ha an- 
che messo sotto sorveglianza tutti co- 
loro che notoriamente non lavorano o 
non vogliono lavorare e questi, a meno 
che non diano una soddisfacente spie- 
gazione di come vivono e del perché 
non lavorano vengono arrestati. Po- 
chissimi delitti vengono oggi commessi 
in Italia. I1 popolo Italiano ama e ri- 
spetta il Governo e i criminali sanno 
che non hanno nulla da guadagnare e 
piano piano dirigono la loro energia al 
lavoro ed al bene. 


Scrittori e conferenzieri hanno detto 
che i 200 ratti avvenuti in questi ultimi 
due anni mostrano eloquentemente la 
forza delle organizzazioni della malavi- 
ta. Esse sono ubbriache del potere da- 
to loro dal Volstead Act. e dalle ric- 
chezze ammassate con la vendita clan- 
destina dell’alcool. Il ratto del bimbo 
Lindbergh da la misura del loro corag- 
gio e della loro sfrontatezza. 

Un tempo, negli Stati Uniti queste 
organizzazioni si limitavano alla ma- 
fia ed alla mano nera. Venticinque an- 
ni fa la mafia fu sconfitta da Giusep- 
pe Petrosini (a capo della squadra Ita- 
liana) dopo il ratto di Giuseppe Rizzo. 
Appena il bimbo fu restitutito dodici 
dirigenti della mafia furono uccisi ia 
varie regioni di New York, e la mafia 
non riappari’ mai piu. 

Ora che la nazione americana, col 
rapimento e l’uccisione del pit celebre 
bambino del mondo si é resa conto 
dell’audacia che hanno oggi i criminali 
avra il coraggio di usare i metodi pil 
inesorabili per distruggere la mala- 
vita? 

Varra essa adoperare i mezzi det 
quali si serve Mussolini? In ogni ca- 
so il governo deve prendere serie mi- 
sure ed i cittadini non dovranno pit 
essere costretti a rivolgersi a malvi- 
venti per ottenere la restituzione det 
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loro cari. Da chi dobbiamo noi essere 
governati? Dalle istituzioni di Giusti- 
zio e dalla Polizia o dalla malavita? 
Questo é il problema del momento e 
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ogni cittadino ne attende ansiosamente 
la soluzione ed @ inutile dire quanto #1 
popolo invochi il ristabilimento della 
disciplina e dell’ordine. 


LA DEPRESSIONE VISTA 
DALLA STAMPA ITALIANA 


Per settimane e settimane la stampaprivilegio di partito. Esso rappresentea 


Italiana @ stata stupita dell’ esitazione, 
della perdita di tempo e della non pro- 
duttivita del Congresso Americano 
mentre, in piena crisi questi @ faccia a 
faccia col problema di aumentare le 
tasse e diminuire le spese. 

Tutti gli altri paesi cercano di metter 
da parte la politica quando vi sono al- 
tre questioni piX importanti. Perché 
non si fa lo stesso in America? 

Sara forse come Walter Lippman ha 


detto, perché per una decade e pil, 7 


capi han predicato al popolo Americano 
che l’oro é tutto che ogni ideale risiede 
nella possibilita di acquistare e che 
consiste nel possesso di automobili e 
radio? 

La Tribuna di Roma ha opinione di- 
versa: dopo aver elogiato il Senatore 
Borah per le sue constatazioni della 
impotenza dei Governi nell’affrontare e 
risolvere le questioni, prosegue: 

Ma per risolvere occorre una solidita 
interna di governi, che abbiano' il tempo 
di realizzare, e non soffrano della insta- 
biltta elettorale dei regimi parlamentari, 
i quali, anche quando riescono a ottenere 
una investitura di vera e propria 'maggio- 
ranza (il che oramai raramente avviene) 
consumano la forza di questa investitura 
im un anno o due, e cioe in un tempo 
assolutamente insufficienté ad affrontare 
le grosse questioni del momento”. 

Virginio Gada, poi, Editore del Gior- 
nale d'Italia, e uno dei pit influenti 
giornalisti Italiani trattando la parte 
giuocata dalle “Tariffs’’ nel ritardare }a 
ripresa dice: 

“Nessun paese puod sottrarsi con un iso- 
lamento finanziario ed economico, del re- 
sto impossibile, a'la crisi mondiale. Tl 
dollaro o il franco non sono da soli seudi 
di difesa contro la tempesta. ono neces- 
sari un’azione collettiva, un sacrificio so- 
lidale e giustamente ripartito, una restau- 
yazione su basi nuove dell’economia e 
della finanza mondiale, I‘berata di tutto 
il superstite peso eneguale lasciato dalla 
guerra. Si arriverA inesorabilmente alla 
cancelazione dei debiti di guerra e delle 
riparazioni, L’Italia domanda che vi si 
arrivi non troppo tardi, quando anch’es- 
sa sia divenuta inutile ai fini della restau- 
razione mondiale. 

Pit vicino a noi il “Corriere d’Ameri- 
ca” di New York, notando la mancata 
cooperazione dei Repubblicani e dei De- 
mocratici fra di loro dice che: 

“Tl salvataggio della nazione non # 
una issue elettorale e tanto meno un 


un dovere civico, che pesa su tutto e su 
tutti e specialmente sui rappresentanti 
del popolo. Le ultime settimane di lavori 
legislativi non sono sboceate in nessuna 
misura costruttiva. Esse hanno solo au- 
mentato la confusione e la preoceupa- 
zione”. 

Il tempo in cui Nerone poteva suonar 
la sua Lira mentre Roma era in fiamme 
é lontano ed @ finito! 

Ed il “Progresso Italo-Americano” do- 
po aver detto che la crisi economica in 
America @ aggravata dalla crisi morale 
che affligge ambedue i nostri maggiori 
partiti politici, conclude: 

“Ad ogni modo, questo é certo: che 
finora tutti i provvedimenti adottati dal 
Congresso per sanare la crisi sono stati 
ispirati od imposti dall’elemento conser- 
vatore. 

Se essi non ci ridaranno la prosperitd, 
sia pure a scartamento ridotto, in un ra- 
yionevole periodo di tempo, vuol dire 
che, per salvarci, ci vorra un programma 
“progre ssista”. Ma qui cadra J’asino. 
Dov’é il partito che un tale programma 
vorra e potra attuare, I due esistenti, at- 
tualmente sono pil o meno entrambi 
conservatori. J progressisti non rappre- 
sentano che una sparuta minoranza e non 
hanno un’organizzazione azionale”. 

Commentando l’azione del Gran Con- 
cio Fascista il ‘‘Corriere della Sera” 
commenta: 

“Ancora una volta, esplicitamente, 
l'Italia fascista riafferma, attraverso U’or- 
dine del giorno del Gran Consiglio, che 
la crisi economica di cui tutto il mondo 
soffre non @ una causa ma un effetto: 
che 1 suoi presupposti storici si devono 
ricercare nel turbamento morale e nel 
dislocamento politico ingenerati dalla 
grande guerra e dalla mediocre pace che 
l’ha terminata, senza spiritualmente chiu- 
derla. I difetti dei trattati di pace, i ran- 
cori, le ambizioni, i disquilibri che ne so- 
no conseguiti hanno gettato il disordine 
negli animi, hanno distrutto la fiducia re- 
ciproca dei popoli, hanno indotto i Go- 
verni a cercare la difesa delle loro eco- 
nomie nell’inasprimento quasi barbarico 
degli ostacoli doganali e la tutela dei loro 
diritti nella pericolosa corsa agli arma- 
menti, Altri fenomeni ben noti di natura 
finanziaria, monetaria, banearia hanno 
complicato la situazione; ma al centro 
della crisi sta il fatto morale che assume, 
secondo 7 casi e gli ambienti, aspetti po- 
litict svariati ma tutti egualmente preoc- 
cupantt. L Italia per proprio conto ha 


superato questo stadio di disordine spi- 
rituale e la ferrea compattezza del suo 
ordinamento politico traduce in modo 
perfetto quel fortunato superamento”. 

Attaccando le tariffe come una delle 
cause fondamentali della depressione la 
Stampa, di Torino in un Editoriale di 
Gino Olivetti biasima gli Stati Uniti per 
avere una politica “piu ferocemente 
contraria ad un ritorno ad un pit facile, 
piu agevole, pit libero ritmo degli scambi 
internazionalv’, 

Gli Stati Uniti hanno una responsabili- 
ta non piccola e non lieve, egli prosegue, 
e “b.sogna che qualeuno prenda. J‘inizia- 
tiva per uscire da questo circolo vizioso. 
Bisogna che per la nuova strada si met- 
tao anzitutto quelle nazioni che hanno 
importazioni visibili o invisibili minori 
delle loro esportazioni. Queste sono in- 
vece proprio le nazioni che danno |’esem- 
pio delle maggiori restrizioni alle impor- 
taziont, costringendo gli altri Stati a 
seguirli sempre pit in questa tendenza, 
che non puod portare altro che ad una 
conseguenza: quella di rendere poco alla 
volta insolventi tutti i Paesi debitori”. 

“BE sino ad che non si comprenderanno 
queste elementari veritd, i piani di rico- 
struzione europea o mondiale sono de- 
stinati a fallire, anche se atuti finanziari 
possono temporaneamente dare Villusione 
del risanamento”. 

In un Editoriale del ““Popolo d'Italia’, 
il Giornale di Benito Mussolini Battista 
Pellegrini viene alla, conclusione che: 

“Chiunque segua queste grandi e dolo- 
rose vicende quotidiane ha la sensazione 
che, economicamente, cosi’ non si pud 
migliorare ; che, politicamente, le asprez- 
ze permangono che, ‘monetariamente, le 
pericolose manovre continuano ; che l'ani- 
mo dei popoli si demoralizza e s’irrita. 

Eppure questo ciclo mondiale deve 
chiudersi; perché altrimenti non potrebbe 
sboccare che nella paralisi; anzi, nello 
sfacelo; o nel sangue. V’é pit d’uno che 
vorrebbe rifuggire dalla responsabilita”’. 

E, dopo avere, con molti esempi, par- 
lato del triste stato del mondo I’editoriale 
conclude: “insomma, in questo caos che 
é corrosivo, paralizzante, distruttore, noi 
soli abbiamo gid-netta posizione. Solo 
VItalia addita a tutti, senza la maschera 
imbellettata dalle consuete ipocrisic, 
necessita urgenti e supreme. 

V’é troppa umanita dolorante che sof- 
fre anche della mancanza di un sostegno 
spirituale; e si direbbe che la luce dei 
principi italiani irradii le tenebre del 
mondo come una vittoria, perché yuol 
disciogliere e sopprimere egoismi, egemo- 
nie ed ambizioni; e mettere a nudo il 
senso della solidarieta es 


E Serogio Panunzio, in un Editoriale 
intitolato “A Noi” nella “Gazzetta del 
Mezzogiorno” di Bari viene alla conclu- 
sione che, se é bene che I’Italia osservi 
quello che accade al di la delle sue fron- 
tiere essa, per molti anni, deve dipen- 
dere solo da sé stessa: 

“Pensiamo e guardiamo si eS agli 
altri; ma, sopra tutto e innanzi tutto, 
pensiamo e guardiamo a noi, ché da Ro- 
ma, non d’altrove. viene la luce della 
verita, della volonta e della forza”, 
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